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MAIN GALLERY OF THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC., SHOWING 
PORTION OF THE ART COLLECTION OF THE LATE JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY SOLD IN 1928 
FOR $2,293,693. (INCLUDING THE FAMOUS “HARVEST WAGGON” BY GAINSBOROUGH) 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 


MADISON AVENUE , 56th TO 57th STREET ; NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT PUBLIC SALES OF RARE 
ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 
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Arrangements may be made now for Sales during the Season of 1936-1937 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor of The Art News 

It is unfortunate that the private gal- 
leries in New York are comparatively 
barren during the summer. To those of 
us outlanders whose annual sojourn in 
the metropolis is restricted by business 
affairs to that time of year, the paucity 
of significant exhibitions is a recurrent 
disappointment. 

In view of the fact that New York is 
being increasingly regarded by many as 
the ideal summer resort, don’t you think 
that some of the more enterprising gal- 
leries might grasp the opportunity to 
cultivate an additional clientele by re- 
maining active during the summer 
months? 

Yours, etc., 
Mrs. CLIFTON RINGQUIST 
Racine, Wis 
July 6, 1930 


To the Editor of The Art News: 

Though chronically apathetic toward 
letter-writing, | nevertheless cannot re- 
sist expressing my admiration and ap- 
preciation of the June 13th issue of Art 
News. 

Even without the handsome frontis- 
piece and the numerous and generous- 
sized illustrations, your thorough and 
absorbing exposition of the Cleveland 
Museum show would be a boon to a 
home-bound art-lover. With the illustra- 
tions, the issue becomes one of those 


Sincerely, 
BURCHELL T. KEANE 
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IMPORTANT mrecre SALES 
in 
LUCERNE 


September Ist to Sth, 1936 


® ARMS and ARMOR: ® FURNITURE of the SWISS ARISTOCRACY: 
Armory of the Count of Saxen-Altenbourg, including two Tapestries, silver, porcelain, glass, pewter, rugs, early stained 
suits of boys’ armor, an engraved shield, fine swords, daggers, glasses, etc. 


guns, pistols, etc.; Collar of the General von Wallenstein. 
® PAINTINGS by OLD & MODERN MASTERS: 


Colyin de Coter, Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Metsu, Teniers, 
Cuyp, Hobbema, Vautier, Frélicher, Ziind, Spitzweg, etc. 


® GREEK, ETRUSCAN and ROMAN ANTIQUES: 
Glasses, vases, bronzes, jewels, frescoes, mummy-picture, 
etc.; the collection of the late Mr. Ruesch, Ziirich. 


® STATUES and RELIEFS ® AUTOGRAPHS, ILLUMINATED MANU. 
in MARBLE and STONE: SCRIPTS, INCUNABULA: 
Venus Anadyomene, Battle of Alexander, Roman tables, Books from the 16th to the 19th centuries, fine bindings; ar- 
Sarcophagi, etc.; Ruesch collection. ranged by ULRICO HOEPLI, Milan. 


EXHIBITION in LUCERNE: AUGUST Ist UNTIL SALE 


GALLERIES F ISCHER 


HALDENSTRASSE 17 - LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS APPLY TO THE GALLERIES + THEODOR FISCHER, AUCTIONEER 


COUNT OF 
SAXEN-ALTENBOURG 
COLLECTION: 


RUESCH COLLECTION: 


Venus Anadyomene 
Boy’s Armor 
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The Coming Season: 
Important vents 
Scheduled tor *36-7 


It is apparent from the plans already 
formulated that the coming winter art 
season will be one of the busiest and 
most varied of many vears. Many im- 
portant museums including the Penn- 
svivania Museum of Fine Arts, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Whitney 
Museum are already gathering material 
for exhibitions which will present rich 
displays of classic and contemporary 
art. In addition, several art galleries 
have, at this early date, announced ex- 
hibitions of appeal to the student and 
lover of the tine arts 

lhe Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 
Philadelphia will hold an important loan 
exhibition of the work of Edgar Degas 
from November 7 to December 7 inclu- 
sive. It is to be comprehensive in scope 
and will be the first large exhibition of 
the artist's work ever to be held in this 
country 

Of all the great French artists of the 
eighteenth century, Degas is the only 
one to have visited the United States 
and it will be remembered that he landed 

New York City in 1872. He paid an 
extensive Visit to relatives in New Or- 
leans who conducted a cotton market un- 
der the name of Degas Brothers, and 
while there, he painted one of his finest 
pictures, Le Bureau de Coton, now in the 
Museum of Pau, France. Through the 
friendship of his pupil, Mary Cassatt of 
Philadelphia, and through the patronage 
of Mrs. H. O. Hlavemeyer, his work has 
long been appreciated by American col- 
lectors and many of his greatest master- 
pieces are to be found in this country 

Although a great colorist in oil and 
especially in pastel, Degas’ chief quality 
is his draughtsmanship, and in this he 
is the heir of Ingres. He is not to be 
equalled in his delineative ability, and 
his study of arrested movement is par- 
ticularly well represented in his ballet 
scenes. Ranging in date from the eight- 
een-fifties until the early part of the 
twentieth century, this exhibition will 
include all phases of Degas’ repertoire: 
the Ballet Dancers, Laundresses, Mil- 
liners, Jockeys and Nudes as well as his 
keenly penetrating portraits of his fam- 
ily and friends. Several of his bronzes 
will be on view, the finest being the 
dressed Jeune Danseuse de Quatorze Ans 
which was so greatly admired by Renoir 

lhe exhibition is made possible by the 
generosity of Mrs. John D. Mclihenny, 
and is the charge of Henry P. Mcllhenny 
of the Curatorial Staff of the Museum 
The leading collectors and museums 
have been very generous in their coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, and about fifty important items 
already have been promised to the ex- 
hibition. A fully illustrated catalogue is 
to be published 

\ partial list of the loans so far as- 
sured by the Museums is as follows: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Women 
with Chrysanthemums, the Art Institute 
of Chicago, Uncle and Niece, Millinery 
Shop and Morning Bath; City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, Dancers in the Wings, 
Fogg Art Museum, two oil paintings; 
Smith College Museum, La Fille de 
Jephté; Brooklyn Museum, Mlle. Fiocre 
dans le Ballet de la Source 

lhe loans to be made by the private 
collectors and by the art dealers are 
as follows:—Mr. and Mrs. Robert W 
Bliss: Répétition de la Chante and Au 
até Chateaudun; John Nicholas 
Brown: Self Portrait, Auguste de Gas, 
Ballet Dancer and another Ballet Dancer 

(all of which are drawings); Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Dale: Portrait of Achille 
Degas im Marine Cadet Uniform; Mr. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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LOUIS 
MITIAN IN HIS LATE PERIOD 


A MAGNIFICENT TITIAN PURCHASED FOR ST. LOUIS 


The acquisition of a painting, Ecce 
Homo or Christ Shown to the People by 
Titian, is announced by the Administra- 
tive Board of Control of the City Art 
Museum of Saint Louis. The painting is 
one of the most important single ac- 
quisitions ever made by the City Art 
Museum. According to expert opinion 
it was painted about 1565 and therefore 
represents the last phase of the work of 
this great artist who died, almost a cen- 
tenarian, in 1576 

This canvas is generally conceded to 
be a version by the master’s own hand 
of a subject long known to have been 
painted by him through adaptations or 
copies by his followers or assistants such 
as the Ecce Homo of the Prado, Madrid, 
and the paintings of the same subject 
in the Dresden Gallery and Hampton 
Court, London. The Museum's picture 
was discovered in the possession of an 
English family where it had passed un- 
noticed for many years under another 
name. Following its general acknowledg- 
ment by leading experts in the field it 
was included in the Titian Exhibition 
held at Venice in the summer of 1935, 
where it was generally greeted as a dis- 
covery of the first importance. The ex- 
perts who have passed upon the paint- 
ing are Messrs. Tancred Borenius, 
George Gronau, August L. Mayer, Wil- 


helm Suida and Lionello Venturi, all 
eminent authorities in this field. 

The subject is the familiar biblical 
narrative of St. John 19:1-6 when Pilate 
presented Christ to the populace with 
the words “Behold the man!” (“Ecce 
homo!"). The thorn-crowned Christ, 
worn by spiritual agony and too spent 
to face the jeers of the crowd, stands 
listlessly holding the broken staff of 
mock empire in his bound hands. To the 
right and slightly behind, as though 
urging forward the weary figure of the 
condemned, is Pilate, one fleshy hand 
extended, palm outward toward the mob 
in feigned admonition. The gross face 
of the Roman procurator is half in 
shadow but the splendor of his robe and 
jeweled cap suggested with consum- 
mate skill—clearly indicate his role as 
the representative of materic.:ism and 
worldly power. On the other side stands 
a youth holding in one hand the thongs 
that bind the sensitive hands of the 
Christ. Leaning forward, his leering face 
is thrown into sharp relief as he appears 
to be jesting with the onlookers. It 
seems evident that Titian intended here 
less an illustration of this dramatic mo- 
ment of the Passion than a presentation 
of the bitter and tragic helplessness of 
simplicity and sensitiveness of spirit at 
the mercy of wealth, material pride and 


misunderstanding callousness of youth. 

It is apparent, therefore, that Titian 
in his last years, as in the present ex- 
ample, was concerned with other themes 
than the heroic and splendid song of life 
on which were founded the noble por- 
traits and majestic genre paintings which 
had placed him several generations pre- 
viously at the forefront of his craft. In 
his old age after an extraordinary life 
span of experience he seems to bow his 
head before the inexplicable mysteries of 
suffering, of evil and of death. It seems 
as though he felt he had outlived the 
things which made life significant in its 
physical aspect. The passing of the con- 
ditions and friends surrounding his ma- 
turity found him still vigorous of spirit 
and mind but baffled by that sense of 
futility which often haunts old age. 

The seemingly careless ease with 
which only the main essentials of the 
composition are brushed in thinly 
painted save for passages under direct 
illumination—the sketchy shorthand of 
the statement, reveal an almost miracu- 
lous mastery of the painter's art. So 
justly do the relationships of tone carry 
the mysterious uncertainty of the light- 
ing that at a distance passages which at 
close range appear almost empty are 
shown to be essential to the scheme and 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Ihree Exhibitions 


lhree special exhibits have been ar- 
ranged by the Fogg Museum for this 
lercentenary summer. Among them the 
selected group of American and Eng- 
lish portraits is sure to gain attention 
Several men and women by Copley at 
his best, the remarkable Blackburn 
group of the Winslow family, a Stuart 
of John Adams newly lent by Charles 
Francis Adams, and six English masters 
of the eighteenth century, make up a 
gallery of exceeding interest. 

Since the Copleys and the Blackburn 
are familiar to those of us who live 
here, we may pass at once to the beau- 
tiful Stuart. For this is one of those 
Stuarts in which that brilliant but easily 
bored artist has forgotten the formula in 
which he so often took refuge—an oval 
face, high color and a pendulous nose. 
\bsorbed in the grand old figure before 
him, Stuart has given himself entirely 
to portraying the unusual head and 
marked personality. It is also one of 
those Stuarts where the true quality of 
his painting and brush stroke has been 
preserved. Unlike so many others this 
canvas has not been over-cleaned, to the 
destruction of that delicate last paint- 
ing on which he relied to give the face 
vitality. Looking closely, you will dis- 
cover the touches of pure color in small 
strokes, red on the nostrils, brownish 
gray around the chin, that seen from a 
distance give the vivid impression of old, 
loose flesh. With this and the old. 
cramped hands, Stuart creates a subtle 
contrast with the bright and steady eye 
and the firm lips to make a portrait of 
truly noble old age. 

For English portraits, Miss Helen 
Clay Frick has lent, as in other sum- 
mers, her Hogarth of the sprightly Mr. 
Hamilton and her Gainsborough of the 
dreamy Richard Sheridan, as well as 
her silvery Devis, of an eighteenth cen- 
tury family grouped in a park. But new 
to Boston. and most welcome, are Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's beguiling Marquise 
de Blaizel and Francis Cotes’ splendid 
full-length pictures of Sir Griffith Boyn- 
ton and his lady. These two canvases are 
unusually well harmonized by their 
ivory colors of their costumes and the 
soft pastel tones so personal to this 
painter. 

Lady Boynton, in a park, suggests 
that she was a devoted gardener, and any 
member of a garden club will acknowl- 
edge her success with the trillium, at 
her feet, and the azalea, in her hand. Of 
her character there was not much to be 
told except that she was very gentle but 
not very brilliant. Of the painting of 
her gown, all satins and furbelows, one 
would like to say more, for it is a de- 
lightful rendering by the swiftest of 
brushwork, but it may be the handiwork 
of one Thoms, who it is said often did 
the drapery for Cotes—and for Sir 
Joshua as well. 

Sir Griffith, a bookish man, perhaps 
even a writer by the “attributes” of his 
inkwells and his manuscript, is more 
subtly recorded than are most English 
sitters. Youthful in figure, or perhaps an 
invalid, he is mature in face; reflective, 
but over-kind to himself. The arrange- 

ent is original; an angular, disjointed 
pose but set in firm lines of chair and 
table and window. The color scheme is 
quiet, buff, rose, and green, but even so 
it is stopped down to its softest key. 
Through the whole picture floats a won- 
derful soft light and a palpable atmos- 
phere. 

It is easy to believe that Cotes had a 
great reputation in his day; Hogarth is 
credibly reported to have preferred him 





LENT BY THI 


ANDREA SOLARIO’S “PORTRAIT Ol 


to Reynolds. A friend of his great con- 
temporaries and one of the charter 
members of the Royal Academy, he is 
now, as Edmund Gosse put it, “the most 
shadowy of the great masters of the 
eighteenth century.” Because he has too 
often been used as “an emergency attri- 
bution” for anything that could not be 
given to the more popular masters, and 
because much of his work is still hidden 
away in old houses, his pictures can 
hardly be sold to the general public. Of 
the very few in this country, when last 
checked up, most were in the hands of 
dealers. But in composition and in keen- 
ness of insight, as well as in skill of 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF 


FINE ARTS 


A MAN” IN THE VAN EYCK STYLE 


painting, he is perhaps the one man 
who competes with Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. We may be doubly grateful 
to Miss Frick for having sensed the qual- 
ity of these paired portraits and for hav- 
ing introduced us to Francis Cotes. 

lhe Germanic Museum in connection 
with Harvard’s Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion has arranged one of the most im- 
portant exhibitions of Old German Mas- 
ters ever held in this country. It will be 
on view during the summer months 
and contains painting, sculpture, and 
decorative art from 1450 to 1550. With 
the exception of a single painting lent 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 


LENT BY MR. JOHN M. SCHIFF 


“SIBYLLE OF SAXONY” BY 


LUCAS CRANACH 


THE ELDER 


the objects have all been selected from 

American collectors and dealers. Paint- 

ing forms the chief section of the ex- 

hibition but sculpture and decorative 

arts have been included in order to give 
well rounded impression of the pe- 
ds. 

The earliest panel in the exhibition 
formerly part of the famous altar of 
Marienfeld, is the Presentation in the 
Temple of by Johann Koerbecke 
from the collection of Mr. John M 
Schiff of New York. Another panel from 
this altar is in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. The strange mixture of Italian and 
Flemish influences produces an 
but strongly emotional effect 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century kKlemish influence became 
as seen in the Rhenish Cruci- 
lent by Jacques Seligmann and 
Company, in the St. Mary Magdalen 
lent by Mr. Henry Schniewind, and in 
the delicate Legend of a Compostella 
Pilgrim lent by Wildenstein and Com- 
pany. These pictures are painted in the 
precise, detailed technique of the Flem- 
ings but have a distinct German flavor 
Even more German in character are the 
vigorous Nativity of the Franconian 
School, from the collection of Mr. Sid- 
ney M. Ehrman, and the charmingly 
naive Rhenish Christ in Limbo lent by 
Mr. Richard Ederheimer of New York 

In the sixteenth century, the exhibi- 
tion is especially complete. The style of 
Albrecht Diirer is represented by his 
pupil, Barthel Beham, in the powerful 
Portrait of a Man, belonging to Mrs 
Louis F. Hyde of Glens Falls 

Some of the best work of Lucas Cra- 
nach the Elder is on view. The splendid 
Portraits of a Saxon Prince and Prin- 
cess from the collection of Mrs. Ralph 
Hi. Booth of Detroit represent the rich, 
colorful, early phase of the master. His 
middle period may be studied in the 
fine decoratitve Portrait of a Man lent 
by Dr. F. H. Hirschland of New York 
The delightful, late style of Cranach 
is illustrated by the miniature-like Por- 
traits of Jobann Friedrich and Sybille 
from the John M. Schiff collection and 
the Venus and Amor lent by the Mog- 
mar Art Foundation. 

Other splendid examples of portrait- 
ure are seen in the Mary of Burgundy 
by Bernhard Strigel from the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 
of Washington, the Queen Anne of Hun- 
gary lent by Mr. S. R. Guggenheim of 
New York, the Portrait of a Nobleman 
lent by Mr. S. H. Kress of New York, 
and the Portrait of Barbara Schwarz by 
Christoph Amberger, belonging to Ar- 
nold Seligmann, Rey and Company. 
These works range in style from the flat, 
decorative manner of Strigel to the 
broad, plastic and monumental method 
of Amberger 

The outstanding portraitist of the Re- 
naissance, Hans Holbein the Younger, 
is represented by two of his outstanding 
works. The Portrait of Dirk Berck, from 
the Jules S. Bache collection of New 
York, has all of the grandeur and monu- 
mentality of Holbein at his best; the 
subtle spotting of color, the extraordi- 
nary painting of textures are typical of 
the master. The miniature of Sir Henry 
Guildford, lent by Mr. Percy Straus of 
New York, shows the amazing skill of 
the master on a very small scale. 

The early fifteenth century style in 
sculpture is illustrated by the tender 
Madonna lent by French and Company. 
It has the flowing linear manner of the 
mid-century—very different from the 
vigorous, crisp, and angular Madonna 
by Tilman Riemenschneider, lent by 
Mr. Felix Warburg of New York and 
dating from the end of the century. The 
splendid St. Sebastian of about 1495, 
lent by Jacques Seligmann and Com- 
pany, the charming Angels by Veit Stoss, 
from A. S. Drey, New York, and those 
by Lendenstreich, lent by Arnold Selig- 
mann, Rey and Company, are also 
worthy of special notice. 

German metalwork is illustrated by a 
few choice pieces. The famous Hainauer 
Reliquary, \ent by French and Com- 
pany, is of the fifteenth century and is 
ot copper-gilt construction in the form 
of a chapel. Its delicate workmanship is 
representative of the best of the Rhen- 
ish tradition. Also worthy of special 
mention is the vigorous Silver Bull, a 
sixteenth century piece, lent by A. S. 
Drey. 

The outstanding example of decora- 
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LENT BY MR. S. H. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF 


tive art is a rare tapestry executed at 
Nuremberg about 1490. It represents the 
Madonna and Child with Saints and 1s 
woven of wool and silk in the form of 
an altar frontal. Its purity of design and 
exceptional quality is seldom found in 
German tapestries of this period 

For many years the Harvard Division 
of the Fine Arts has offered a course for 
Graduate Students on the “Art Museum 
and Its Problems.” As a training ground 
for museum executives the course has 
achieved the recognition formerly ac- 
corded Professor Baker's memorable 
“47 Workshop” in the field of the drama 


LENT BY MR. 
MASTER OF THE STERZING 


PORTRAITURE BY 
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HANS MIELICH 


The Harvard and Radcliffe students 
who take the course have as their lab- 
oratory the entire Fogg Museum, with 
all its unusual wealth of equipment 
Graduates hold important positions in 
many of America’s leading art museums 

\t the end of every school year the 
museum students hold an exhibition of 
their own. The exhibitions have always 
excited widespread attention, not only 
because they show what may be expect- 
ed of the country’s future museum staffs, 
but because they have been of them- 
selves interesting. Perhaps the most am- 
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Beginning with the acquisition of a 
newly discovered Raphael, and ending 
with the acquisition of not only three 
fresco panels by John Carroll but also 
4 half-million-dollar branch museum, 
the year now closing at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts has been one of the most 
ictive in its history. In addition to the 
above-named and already published ac- 
quisitions, the Institute’s permanent 
collections have been greatly enriched 
during the past year by a number of 
paintings, including canvasses by Pous- 
sin, Caravaggio, Magnasco, Alexander 
Wyant, and Oscar Kokoschka, and pan- 
els by Jan Brueghel and Lucas Cranach 
the | Ider. 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Kanzler, the Institute has 
been able to add another important se- 
ries of frescoes to its walls following the 
great cycle of Diego Rivera which was 
finished two years ago as a gift of Mr 
Edsel B. Ford. John Carroll is prob- 
ably one of the first leading American 
painters called upon to contribute in 
this medium toward the decoration of 
a museum building 

Among the many possible means ot 
keeping a museum alive is one too sel- 
dom made use of: the engaging of out- 
standing modern painters and sculptors 
for the decoration of the museum struc- 
ture itself. According to Dr. Valentiner, 
when a museum building is planned, the 
architect is usually asked to employ the 
best artists possible for its decoration 
Rut when the architecture of the build- 
ing is finished, it generally happens that 
neither the architect nor the museum 
authorities have enough funds left to 
further the building’s enrichment. As a 
result we find in many museum build- 
ings an abundance of empty niches 
planned to contain statues and of bare 
walls and ceilings intended for decora- 
tive paintings. If we would build our 
museums in modern style instead of an 
adapted classical one, it would be easier 
to find modern painters who can apply 
their art to the decoration of a build- 
ing than to find appropriate modern 
sculptures which are fit for classical fa- 
cades or Renaissance niches 

There are art critics who are of the 
opinion that the art of mural paintings 
cannot be revived. Much as may be said 
in favor of a pure and abstract style of 
decoration, so long as nature is a source 
of enjoyment to mankind, the likeli- 


hood is that there will always exist an 
art which strives for a realistic render- 
ing or an interpretation of nature. And 
in spite of all theories, the fact remains 
that the interest in fresco paintings is 
rapidly increasing again in Europe as 
well as in America. 

From an artistic and an educational 
point of view the execution of frescoes 
in an art museum is especially appro- 
priate. Nothing is more instructive and 
enjoyable for the museum visitor than 
to watch the slow process of painting in 
the pure fresco technique, through its 
different stages beginning with the small 
sketches on paper in pencil and in water- 
color, followed up by the cartoons and 
the transferring of the outlines to the 
dry plaster and ending with the execu- 
tion part by part on the third and last 
coat of wet plaster. 

No better place for fresco painting 
(which, after all, has produced some of 
the greatest masterpieces in the history 
of painting) could be selected in our 
fast-changing cities than a museum. 
Hardly any other public or private 


JOHN CARROLL'S FRESCO 


“EVENING,” 


building seems to equal it in regard to 
permanence, and the durability of the 
technique guarantees an unusually long 
life to the murals if the right artist has 
been chosen—and this posterity alone 
can decide. 

John Carroll has painted three lu- 
nettes (each 18% feet by 9% feet) of 
the high vaulted corner room in the 
American wing in which the lower part 
of the walls are used for the exhibition 
of our modern American paintings. The 
subject matter of the panels was left 
entirely to the choice of the artist. He 
designed for the side panels two groups 
of three maidens embracing one another 
and floating in a lightly clouded sky. 
The group of the east side representing 
Morning shows the figures enveloped 
by a cool silvery morning air reflected 
in the shimmering draperies and the 
white of the eyes. In a delicious color 
combination the light purplish-gray 
garments stand out against the blue of 
the sky and the white misty clouds 
which dissolve into the cosmic toward 
the frame of the arch. The bodies have 
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solidity in outlines and mass in spite of 
their easy and airy attitudes and the 
floating, weightless movements which 
carry them up to heaven. 

A similar group, but of an entirely 
different rhythmic movement. covers 
the west side lunette, and represents 
Afternoon. The arms, outspread and 
open towards the space in the other pan- 
el, are here concentrated around the 
center figure in an intricate pattern of 
great beauty. The heads turned toward 
the morning sky in the first painting 
here bend dreamy eyes down toward 
earth. A sky of marvelous shades— 
light orange colored clouds with stripes 
of pale blue—forms the background. 
Rhythmic curves give a charming swing 
to the draperies from which the feet, 
vividly colored by the afternoon glow, 
emerge in amusing positions like peta 
of a strange flower. The execution of 
this fresco shows an extraordinary sure- 
ness and freedom of technic, which the 
artist acquired only after working a 
considerable time in this technique. 

With their open and spacious com- 
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THE FORTHCOMING SEASON: A SURVEY OF EXHIBITIONS TO 
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and Mrs. Frank H. Ginn: The Dancers; 
C. M. de Hauke: Dancers at the Bar and 
Dessin study for “Lyda’; 
Horace Havemeyer: Au Café Concert 
La Chanson du Chien and L’Attente; 
Henry P. Mcllhenny: /nterior, Ballet 
Master (drawing), and a bronze Ballet 
Girl; Robert Treat Paine 2nd: Le Baisse 
du Rideau, 1880; Paul Sachs; nine draw- 
ings; Durand- Ruel: Laundresses, A 
Copy after Holbein and Landscape; 
Dikran G. Kelekian: Portrait de Fam- 
ile; Pierre Matisse: La _ Toilette; 
Jacques Seligmann and Company: Por- 
trait of Diego Martelli; and Wildenstein 
and Company: Mlle. Valpincon, enfant 
and Portrait de Femme en Peignoir 
Rouge. 

On completion of the American ar- 
rangements, when the Louvre was ap- 
proached in the matter of loans, it de- 
veloped that the French National Mu- 
seums were themselves preparing for a 
similar exhibition of the work of Degas 
from October to January. Appreciating 
the importance of the exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art and the 
impracticability of changing arrange- 
ments so far advanced, M. Henri Verne, 
Director of the National Museums, has 
cabled very graciously that the French 
exhibition will now be postponed until 
the end of January. Mr. Mcllhenny is 


now abroad soliciting additional loans in 
Europe. 


Rehausse, 


lhe joint efforts during more than 
two years of official and civic leaders in 
Japan and officers of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts have successfully resulted in ar- 
rangements for a great Loan Exhibition 
of Japanese Art from Japan. In Septem- 
ber this exhibit will be opened at the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts during the 
Harvard Tercentenary Celebration. Dr. 
George H. Edgell, Director of the Mu- 
seum, is completing arrangements for 
the Exhibition. For many weeks Ko- 
jiro Tomita, Curator of Japanese Art, 
has been in Japan consulting with 
Japanese authorities about the Exhibi- 
tion. Objects will be drawn from the 
richest treasures in Japan, bringing one 
of the choicest collections of Japanese 
Art ever shown in the west. 

The collection of Japanese Art in the 
Boston Museum, built up through their 
enthusiasm and scholarship, now ranks 
first among Japanese collections in the 
Occident, having had its beginnings at a 
time when Japanese art was practically 
unknown in the West. 

Wildenstein & Company will hold a 
retrospective loan exhibition of paint- 
ings by Manet in November. This ex- 
hibit will be held for the benefit of a 
worthwhile charity and will be similar 
to the Van Gogh and Gauguin shows 
last season. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, announces that it will open 
its 19360-1937 season on September 16 
with New Horizons in American Art, a 
comprehensive exhibition of the work 
done under the Federal Art Project of 
the Works Progress Administration dur- 
ing the year of activity since the organ- 
ization of the Project last August. The 
exhibition will fill three and one-half 
floors of the Museum and will comprise 
approximately 150 objects, including 
oils, watercolors, sculptures, murals, 
graphic arts, and paintings and sculp- 
ture by children. Miss Dorothy C. Mil- 
ler, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture of the Museum, will direct the 
Exhibition. At present a smaller exhibi- 


tion of the Federal Art Project is on 
view at the Duncan Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. 

“This recognition by two leading art 
museums,” said Holger Cahill, Director 
of the Federal Art Project, “gives au- 
thoritative evidence of the fact that the 
artists on the Project are producing 
work of genuine quality and permanent 
value. During the past year the Federal 
Art Project has discovered and devel- 
oped a great many vigorous, fresh and 
original young talents whose work is a 
demonstration of the strength and vital- 
ity of American art today.” 

Though much of the most interesting 
work to be shown in New Horizons in 
American Art will come from New Eng- 
land, the Middle West, the Southwest 
and the Pacific Coast, no attempt will 
be made to select the exhibition on a 
State or regional basis. Quality will be 
the sole consideration and selections will 
be made by the Museum from the finest 
work done during the past year by 
Project artists in 44 States. Most of the 
exhibits will be the work of young artists 
unknown or little known to the New 
York art world. 

Other exhibits, with possible minor 
changes and additions, will be as follows: 

Exhibition of paintings, watercolors, 
drawings and etchings by the American 
artist, John Marin, from October 7 to 
November 12. The works to be shown 
will be selected by Alfred Stieglitz. 

Surrealism and Related Movements— 
This exhibition of the marvelous and 
fantastic will include not only the work 
of the Surrealist group in Paris and their 
followers throughout the world but also 
the work of artists of similar tendencies 
both of the present day and of the past. 
Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the 


Museum, is spending several months 
abroad collecting material for the ex- 
hibition to be held from November 25 to 
January to. 

An exhibition that will present the 
architecture of America during the past 
five years will be held from January 20 
to February 28. The material will be 
drawn from the entire country and will 
include sky-scrapers, commercial build- 
ings, small houses, city and suburban 
dwellings, theatres, prefabricated houses, 
and interiors. The exhibition will show 
the work not only of well-known men 
but of young architects who have come 
to the fore during the past five years. 

A comprehensive survey of the work 
of contemporary photographers from 
March 10 to May 9 will endeavor to 
demonstrate new visions of the world 
made possible by the camera. Among the 
branches to be included are portrait, 
landscape, industrial, documentary, 
news, color, clinical, aerial, astronom- 
ical, X-ray, and architectural photog- 
raphy. In addition there will be a sec- 
tion devoted to the history of photog- 
raphy and allied photo-mechanical re- 
productive processes 

The Museum will also hold a num- 
ber of smaller exhibitions, which will be 
announced later. 

The Whitney Museum of American 
Art announces its exhibition program 
for the coming season as follows: 

Commencing October 6 the entire Mu- 
seum will be devoted to an exhibition of 
mural paintings and sculpture done un- 
der the Treasury Department Art Proj- 
ects. Many of the completed works will 
be shown together with preliminary 
sketches and scale models commissioned 
by the Federal Government for the em- 
bellishment of public buildings. 
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positions these two panels on the east 

and west walls accompany Evening, 
the center panel, which has greater 
compactness, stronger movement and 

an unusual and bold motive. A gallop- 

ing white horse fills almost the whole 

space; the bulk of the animal's body, 

slightly turned at an angle towards the 
front, gives depth to the composition. 

A nude young rider has swung himself 

upon the horse’s back, leaning with his 
arm easily upon its neck, and although 
he holds no bridle, it is clear that he 
controls the animal’s furious course. The 
victorious strength of man has attract- 
ed the slight devoted form of a young 
girl who floats toward him as one cap- 
tured in a beautiful dream. In astonish- 
ment she holds her hands up to her face 
and closes her large, long-lashed eyes, 
her body slightly curved like a bow, 
while her companion holds her lightly in 
the air. The strong legs of the man. the 
small ones of the maiden stretched out 
radially from the horse's back intensify 
the movement of the rushing animal and 
form, at the same time, a charming 
rhythmic play of form with the con- 
trasting movements of the horse’s legs. 
The subdued colors are a warm reddish 
brown with light shades of gray and 
bluish tints, from which the white body 
of the horse and the transparent drapery 
of the maiden stand out, the outlines 
softly dissolving in the dim light of the 
evening. 

The imaginative and poetic style of 
the art of John Carroll, his fine sense of 
rhythm and color, his psychic under- 
standing of subconscious sentiments, find 
a remarkable expression in these three 
frescoes. To this has been added an un- 
usual decorative quality which is per- 
haps less apparent in his easel paintings 
where there is less need for it. 

In every way his art appears very dif- 
ferent from that of Diego Rivera’s, 
whose murals in the inner court of the 
museum invite us to a comparison. 
That it is wholly independent is to the 
advantage of both. For Rivera’s great 
art is so individual that one who follows 
it, must necessarily become a weak imi- 
tator. 

Both styles, that of Rivera and that 
ef Carroll, the one realistic and epic, the 
other romantic and lyric, are the expres- 
sion of two essentially different points 
of view in life and in art. The Detroit 

(Continued on page 14) 


BE PRESENTED 


In November the Third Biennial Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American 
Paintings will be held. This exhibition, 
the fifth in its series of Biennials, will 
contain approximately one hundred 
twenty-five paintings by living Ameri- 
can artists who have been invited to con- 
tribute to this exhibition a canvas of 
their own selection. 

From December 15 to January 15 the 
Museum will present a Winslow Homer 
Centenary Exhibition. The organization 
of this exhibition has been proceeding 
for the past eight months and the re- 
sponse of important museums and col- 
lectors has been most generous in agree- 
ing to lend works in oil, watercolor, 
drawings and prints. 

From the middle of January to the 
yniddle of February a Memorial Exhibi- 
tion of the work of Charles Demuth 
will take place. Consisting of paintings 
in oil and watercolor, the exhibition will 
commemorate the life work of a dis- 
tinguished artist whose untimely death 
occurred in 1935. 

The Museum will hold an exhibition, 
opening in February, of a group of New 
York artists who were instrumental in 
giving a new direction to American art 
in the first decade of this century. In- 
cluded in the exhibition will be early 
works in paintings, drawings and prints 
of Henri, Luks, Sloan, Glackens, Shinn, 
Bellows and Coleman. 

During the month of April the Mu- 
seum’s Third Regional Exhibition will 
be held, consisting of paintings, water- 
colors and prints by artists of Cleveland. 

Tentative plans have been made for 
an exhibition by an important early 
American sculptor. Announcement giv- 
ing definite information of this exhibi- 
tion will be made at a later date. 
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cline in the early sixteenth 

For various reasons, chief of which is 
the fact that Siena clung more persis 
tently than any other Italian school to 
the ideals of the past, it seems not un- 
reasonable to begin this series on the 
Van Derlip paintings with a discussion 
of the Sienese panels in the collection 

In considering generally the history 
of Italian painting the art of Siena seems 
an isolated and wholly distinct manifes- 
tation. Why they should have been so 
alien in spirit to other Italians of their 
time’ has. never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The clear, cold reason of the 
Florentines had no place in the char- 
acter of the Sienese. They were exquisite 
volatile, befogged with dreams. They 
were, essentially, aristocrats, who appear 
to have created successfully for them- 
selves an illusory world in which grace 
and dignity, sumptuousness and rich 
colors, beauty and a stately pageantry 
took the place of reality 

That is why Sienese art is for the few 
That is why it never troubles the emo- 
tions as the art of Florence does, and 
that is why Siena remained for almost 
two centuries the repository of the 
Byzantine tradition, to which it was 
spiritually so closely bound. 

As the Italians became more deeply 
absorbed in the religious and political 
questions of the day, the stiffly formal 
art of Byzantium failed to satisfy their 
emotions. New ideals called for new ex- 
pression and artists of the period found 
themselves impelled to discover either 
new forms of expression or acceptable 
adaptations of the old technique. The 
task was easier for the Sienese than for 
anyone else. They were conventional at 
heart, and the aristocratic sumptuous- 
ness, the precision of the Byzantium style 
was more than congenial to them. For 
them it sufficed merely to soften the old 
style by the addition of grace and to 
embellish it further by the use of the 
line they borrowed from mediaeval art 

The beginning of the change in Siena 
is briefly seen in the work of Guido, the 
first Sienese artist of whom there is any 
definite record. In the attitude of a Ma- 
donna painted during the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century he introduced 
a note of withdrawn intimacy that re- 
moved the panel ever so slightly from 
the impersonal figures of the Byzantines. 
In all other respects, however, his work 
was archaic, painted in a low key with 
flesh tones in the greenish tonality com- 
mon to the Byzantines. He seems to 
have had a fairly large following, for 
Madonnas in his style were produced 
throughout the thirteenth century. 

Some artist, probably of the early 
fourteenth century, who seems to have 
been well-acquainted with Guido’s work, 
must have painted the small panel de- 
picting a Madonna and Child above a 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence. This is the 
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soldier in a suit of chain mail, and a re- 
tainer in a short tunic. Below and to 


the right St. Lawrence is stretched on a 
gridiron, a bed of coals glowing beneath 
him. Directly behind is a narrow door- 
way, and to the lower left, feeding the 
fire, is a crouching figure in a faded blue 
gown. [The panel is severely damaged 
but enough of the surface remains to 
illustrate the characteristics of the ear- 
liest Sienese style of painting. The gap 
between this and the next painting in 
the group is one of many years 

Born about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, Duccio, the greatest of 
the Sienese, found ready to his hand a 
style of painting that was congenial to 
him. He had only to lighten this Byzan- 
tine style. to soften the austerity of his 
Madonnas and give them grace and 
sweetness by enriching the dark color 
scheme, using line to express emotion 
and animating the gestures of his fig- 
ures. Hlis treatment of draperies was full 
of grace, and his sense of decoration 
flawless. Thus his paintings are the per- 
fect expression of the Sienese ideal. His 
Madonnas are at once elegant and ten- 
der, remote and human 

The supreme example of this type is 
the Madonna in Majesty painted for the 
Duomo. It illustrates the aesthetic and 
idealized strain he introduced into Sie- 
nese painting. The narrative and popular 
strain that was his second contribution 
to the school is seen in the small scenes 
painted on the back of the panel. These 
two facets of Duccio’s style are impor- 
tant for they were to dominate Sienese 
painting for as long as it remained of 
importance 

he first tendency, that of aristocracy 
and idealism which resulted from Duc- 
cio’s sense of decoration, was exemplified 
by Simone Martini, the second great 
Sienese. He owned a fastidiousness of 
conception and execution that have 
hardly been surpassed, and his figures 
possess a beauty and fragile dignity that, 
in its perfection, is foreign to this world. 
His color is more brilliant than Duccio’s 
and his tonality lighter. Emotion and 
thought are expressed through line, 
which he manipulated superbly, and if 
his paintings rouse no deep feeling, they 
satisfy the eye as few others do. 

At about the same time Simone Mar- 
tini was developing one strain of Duc- 
cio’s style the Lorenzetti brothers, Pietro 
and Ambrogio, were carrying on the 
other. Pietro’s work is known chiefly 
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\gainst a gold background the faded 
crimson of the throne, deeply incised 
tive foil for the Madonna 
who is clothed in a rich blue mantle 
ecked with gold. Her gown of paler 
blue is decorated with incised gold dots 
as is the rose-colored dress of the Child 

lo Pietros younger brother, Ambro- 
gio, has attributed a charming 
hali-length figure of St. Catherine } 
{/exandria reproduced in this issue. This 
fragment, probably once part of a great 
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se of weight 
and a reality of emotion that Ambrogio 
the only Sienese artist who felt deeply 
the infl must have ac- 
ed from the Florentine. St. Catherine 
is a gracious figure against the deeply 
incised gold background. She is clothed 
in a dark red gown and mantle, the lat- 
ter lined with white, and wears a deli- 
cately wrought crown. This panel ade- 
quately illustrates Ambrogio’s style: the 
calm and stately features, the slender 
hands, with their widely separated fin- 
gers, the treatment of the draperies, the 
sense of weight and the skillfull model- 
ing 

lhe next panel in the Van Derlip col- 
lection, chronologically speaking, must 
be that of a Kneeling Angel. It repre- 
sents the left figure, or annunciatory 
angel, of an Annunciation scene, and 
probably formed one of the pinnacles of 
a large piece. It is a stiff but not unpleas- 
ing piece, the angel in a mauve mantle 
and dull gold colored gown. The wings 
wholly unconvincing, are red, as is a nar- 
row fillet binding the hair. It seems prob- 
able that the panel was executed by some 
follower of the Lorenzetti. 

More pleasing is a figure of St. Peter 
by Taddeo di Bartolo who was the last 
figure of any importance in fourteenth 
century Siena. The sober, honest St 
Peter is typical of Taddeo’s style. The 
bright, clear color of the panel adds to 
its charm. The mantle is a rich gold and 
the gown beneath it of pale mauve 
touched at the throat and wrists with 
gray. [he book is scarlet and the keys 
gold. In the greenish tonality of the flesh 
lacddeo reveals his descent from Duccio 

With Taddeo, the fourteenth century 
of Sienese painting closed. Although the 
Renaissance began to make itself felt 
even in Siena, the artists, as a result of 
their temperament, were not able to give 
it convincing expression. For them there 
was no new way; only the old way slight- 
ly dressed up in new trappings. 

lhe unknown artist of a small panel 
of two flying angels, however, seems to 
have succeeded to an extraordinary de- 
gree in expressing a new spirit. His sense 
of line comes from Martini but his 
sense of humor is his own. In the two 
figures depicted in upward flight against 
a gold background with richly incised 
borders, there is a sublime insouciance 
that gives them extraordinary charm. 

Judging from the one panel, this artist 
and Giovanni di Paolo are the two excep- 
tions to the statement that Sienese paint- 
ers after the Lorenzetti had no original- 
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“PASTORAL LANDSCAPE” BY 
JACOPO BASSANO (AT LEFT); 
AND “MADONNA AND CHILD 
WITH ST. ROCH AND ST. AN- 
THONY ABBOT” FROM THE 
SCHOOL OF FRANCESCO 
SQUARCIONE, “THE FATHER 
OF PAINTERS” (AT RIGHT). 
FROM THE VAN DERLIP COL- 
LECTION NOW AT THE MIN- 
NEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF 
ARTS 
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ity of spirit or execution. Giovanni is of 
no period, except that of his own crea- 
tion. He was Gothic, even post-impres- 
sionist, and the only thing one can ex- 
pect of him, as one critic has said, is the 
unexpected. He painted exquisite Ma- 
donnas in the pure Sienese tradition, and 
is responsible for the ugliest Christ Child 
in art. He executed compositions that 
are almost cubistic in form and spirit 
and produced panels that hark back to 
the early period of Sienese painting 

Of the latter type is the panel depict- 
ing the Dormition of St. Catherine of 
Siena reproduced here. It is an effective 
work for all its angularity. St. Catherine 
in a white gown and black mantle, lies 
on a pale yellow bed draped in white 
Grouped around the Saint the white- 
gowned, black draped figures wear ex- 
pressions of grief, indifference and sur- 
prise lhe panel represents but one as- 
pect of Giovanni's style and if he was 
not a great painter, he was certainly the 
most imaginative and one of the most 
interesting of the Sienese school 

Beside him, Benvenuto di Giovanni 
who did the doll-like Madonna and 
Child which is reproduced in this issue, 
is a simple personality. He expressed, in 
the fifteenth century, the tradition of 
Siena, now diluted. His work is passion- 
less but nevertheless imbued with the 
typical Sienese sweetness. 

The panel in the Van Derlip collec- 
tion illustrates Benvenuto’s sense of pat- 
tern and his rather stiff dignity. The 
Madonna's blue mantle has gone black, 
but the red of her gown is still bright 
and strong. The Child, draped in a 
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faded grev-purple robe, sits on a red 
cushion, His left arm about His Mother's 
His right clutching a small bird 
Neither seems very real, but their pretti- 
ness has a certain charm, and the gentle 
melancholy of the Madonna's face re- 
flects the melancholy of the period in 
which she was painted 

For by 1510 all that was great in Sie- 
nese art had died of inanition. Reality 
was coming on apace, and Siena could 
not cope with it. One can be grateful 
that they did leave to posterity such 
abundant examples of their golden age 
In possessing even so small a group of 
Sienese paintings as it now does the 
Institute is fortunate 

The six panels making up the group 
of Florentine and Umbrian paintings in 
the Van Derlip bequest date from the 
first half of the fourteenth to the first 
half of the sixteenth century. They in- 
clude, in addition to two anonymous 
Florentine works, a Crucifixion by Maso 
di Banco, a Madonna and Child by Se- 
bastian Mainardi, a Holy Trinity by 
Timoteo Viti, and a Head of the Ma- 
donna by Eusebio di San Giorgio 

With the exception of Maso di Banco 
the artists represented by these paint- 
ings are men whose work has been little 
remarked in the history of Italian paint- 
ing. They do, however, reflect the changes 
being brought about by greater men, and 
are interesting as they indicate the 
progress of Italian painting after Giotto. 

lhe period that marks the beginning 
and early development of Italian paint- 
ing is one that is difficult for contem- 
porary civilization to envisage or appre- 
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ciate. The beginning of painting in Flor- 
ence is of particular importance because 
it was Giotto who wrestled with and 
solved the problems barring the way to 
modern painting. Towards the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century occurred 
in Italy that spiritual revival that had 
its roots largely in the teachings of St 
Francis of Assisi, who conceived his task 
to be the humanizing of religion. Their 
emotions awakened by this new aspect 
of Christianity, and their imaginations 
spurred by the literary revival that came 
about gradually through the efforts of 
Dante, Cavalcanti, and others, the 
Italians struggled for a new style of 
painting to express the new spirit. 

In Florence, Cimabue endeavored to 
clothe the budding spirit of the Italians 
in the old dress of the Byzantines. His 
task was hopeless but he did infuse the 
rigid forms of Byzantium with some of 
the passion that was swelling with such 
vehemence in the Italian people. It was 
in Rome, amid the constant reminders 
of the classic age, that the way to escape 
from the old style was pointed out by 
Cavallini. It was he who first experi- 
mented with light and dark, and who be- 
gan to shape his draperies in classic folds 
Nevertheless he had nothing important 
to say 

Thus, toward 1300, painting in Italy 
seemed temporarily at an impasse. In 
the Upper Church at Assisi, however, an 
unknown artist, known today as the 
Master, in a group of frescoes, 
pointed the way by combining a new 
style, based on Roman forms, with an 
expression of the deeply-stirred religious 
emotion resurrected by St. Francis 

Such was the situation when Giotto, 
toward the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was determining what road he 
would follow in painting. Fortunately 
lor the future of painting Giotto pos- 
sessed the exquisite Florentine balance 
between heart and head. He adopted no 
one of the styles before him, but elected 
to express in the style of the Isaac Mas- 
ter the emotion of Cimabue. Henceforth 
Italian painting was to be both noble 
and humanistic. The great Florentine 
had achieved much before he died at 
the age of seventy. In giving life to the 
Roman form he had shown that it was 
possible to be emotional without being 
undignified. He had solved the problem 
of mass and had shown himself a mas- 
ter of composition. This was a great deal 
to be going on with, but after Giotto 
artists did little but imitate the various 
aspects of his style. 

One of the most successful of his fol- 
lowers was Maso di Banco, to whom is 
attributed the Crucifixion in the Van 
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Derlip Collection. Frequently confused 
with another painter called Giottino, 
Maso seems finally to have become es- 
tablished as a definite personality. In this 
panel, Maso is seen as a descendant of 
Giotto who yet displays an affinity with 
the Sienese. His composition, his feeling 
for drapery, and a certain majesty in 
his figures come from the former. The 
aesthetic spirit of his work and the grace 
of his figures is borrowed from the lat- 
ter 

lhe panel is apparently an individual 
piece and not part of a triptych, as 
many pictures of this type are. It is bril- 
liant and in quite good condition. The 
gold background is incised about the 
edge in the Sienese manner. The body 
of Christ hangs heavily upon the Cross, 
and the three Marys, robed in varying 
shades of red, are grouped about its 
base. [he Magdalene has thrown herself 
at the feet of Christ, while the Virgin 
and the third Mary stand on either side, 
small angels hovering in the air above 
them. At the head of the Cross is a peli- 
can with its young in a nest 

It is a moving scene, filled with emo- 
tion yet retaining that dignity that the 
tlorentines knew so well how to keep. 
With the exception of the figure on the 
right, whose face alone shows any great 
emotion, sorrow is expressed entirely 
through attitude and gesture. 
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Later than this picture by many years 
is a Head of a Madonna by an unknown 
artist. Since the Virgin wears an expres- 
sion of almost overwhelming grief, it 
may once have been part of a Pieta or a 
Crucifixion. The Madonna is clothed in 
a faded red gown and a dark blue mantle 
edged with gold. A white cloth is wound 
about Her throat. Her right hand clasps 
the mantle at Her breast; Her left, only 
barely visible, was apparently raised in 
a gesture of disbelief. Here sorrow is de- 
picted through expression 

Another Madonna, this time with the 
Child, is seen in a detached fresco of the 
fifteenth century. The faces of the fig- 
ures are well-rounded and natural. The 
Infant is a healthy and fetching Child 
with curling gold hair, who looks 
thoughtfully at the observer, His right 
hand raised in blessing. The Madonna's 
gaze is thoughtful too, and tinged with 
sorrow. The fresco is executed in shades 
of gold, brown, and warm honey color 
that add much to its charm. 

\t about the time this group was 
painted, Benozzo Gozzoli was delighting 
Florence with his panoramic frescoes. In 
the meantime, Italian painting had made 
tremendous advances through Fra An- 
gelico, and through Massaccio, who had 
worked out the problems of light and 
shade and introduced aerial perspective 
into painting. Despite these technical 
changes, Massaccio was Giottesque in 
spirit 

Those who followed Massaccio were 
of two schools: either they advanced 
his work or they experimented on their 
own initiative. To the former group 
belonged Filippo Lippi, Gozzoli and 
presently Ghirlandaio. They were ex- 
ponents of what is called the narrative 
style, and it is to them especially that 
we owe our certainty of what Florence 
and its great were like in the gay and 
colorful days of the Medici. 

lo one of Ghirlandaio’s best pupils, 
Sebastian Mainardi, is attributed a panel 
of the Madonna and Child with St. John 
reproduced in this issue. It is a pretty 
picture, reflecting the sweetness so char- 
acteristic of Ghirlandaio’s _ religious 
paintings. The accessorial details of the 
room is another of the master’s traits. 

The pleasant view through one of the 

open windows, however, is one of Mai- 
nardi’s own outstanding characteristics 

The picture is painted in warm and 
limpid colors that emphasize the in- 
timacy of the scene. The apartment in 
which the Madonna is seated is a warm 
violet, partially panelled in wood, and 
floored with pink, brown and a black 
tile. She wears a red gown and a light 
blue mantle, while the angel opposite 
Her is clothed in dull orange and brown 
with bright red shoes. The little St. John, 
kneeling before the blessing of the light- 
ly draped Christ Child on His Mother's 

knee, wears a furry tunic and carries a 

scroll. Behind the Madonna on a ledge 
of the wainscot is a small vase of flowers, 
and on the narrow bench to Her left is 

a book bound in crimson. It is an in- 

formal group devoid of any great feeling 
but is nevertheless not without charm. 

A contemporary of Mainardi was the 

Umbrian painter Timoteo Viti, whose 

chief importance derives from the fact 
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that he was Raphael's first teacher. His 
paintings of the Holy Trinity with Two 
Saints is an interesting combination of 
forms that presage Raphael and the 
Umbrian landscape that has become so 
familiar in the paintings of Perugino 
The small landscape in the background, 
showing a small, many-towered town set 
between rolling hills, is the most attrac- 
tive part of the picture. The painting is 
vivid with blues, reds, greens, and violet 
and is full of the idyllic quality encoun- 
tered in Perugino and early Raphael. 

The same sweetness is seen in the 
Head of a Madonna by Eusebio di San 
Giorgio who, like Mainardi, is related to 
both Perugino and Raphael. His work 
is not important except as it reflects 
the tendencies of his time. He was oc- 
casionally successful in achieving the 
gracious sweetness of Raphael, and pro- 
duced several paintings that were not 
without merit. 

These few paintings represent the 
change that was to come about in Italian 
painting, and herald the dawn of the 
great period represented by Raphael and 
Michelangelo. Like many other paint- 
ings in the Van Derlip Collection they 
are important for the indication they 
give of the progress of Italian painting, 
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and for this reason they have a special 
value for the Institute. 

In a consideration of the North Italian 
paintings in the Van Derlip Collection, 
the paintings are for the most part a 
disparate group giving an indication only 
of what was happening in various small 
centers during the period that Florence 
and Siena were so active artistically. 

Of the twelve paintings in this group 
but four are products of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Of the early 
paintings, the Baronzio is the most in- 
teresting as well as the most important. 
Divided into three sections by narrow 
incised bands, it is characteristic of a 
type of panel prevalent in Rimini dur- 
ing the first part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; a type that is remarkable for the 
fact that several scenes are combined on 
one small panel; that is almost invaria- 
bly concerned with scenes from the life 
of Christ; that reveals the Byzantium 
influence in garments hatched with gold; 
and that is painted in soft colors. More- 
over, the figures depicted are typical of 
those appearing in paintings by Rimi- 
nese artists. They are slender and rather 

pointed, with sharp features and nar- 
row eyes. 

Baronzio was probably a pupil of 
Guiliano da Rimini, the most important 
of the Riminese artists of the fourteenth 
century. It was probably from Giuliano 
that Baronzio borrowed some of the 
physical details that have come to be 
associated with his work: the abnor- 
mally long necks, the small button-like 
mouths and the pointed features. His 
animation of action, however, was his 
own, and his plastic effects, achieved by 
strong contrasts of light and dark. His 
treatment of drapery was rather hard 
and his sense of the beautiful not well- 
developed. His work occasionally reveals 
profound feeling, as in the two scenes 
from Christ's life in this panel. 

Somewhat later than this painting is 
a narrow panel depicting St. Anthony 
Abbot Enthroned Amid Saints. This 
painting, signed “Simon Pinxit’” must be, 
without a doubt, the panel cited by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle as being among 
the works of Simone of Cusighe, a small 
village in the region of Venice. At one 
time in the Pagani Collection, this pic- 
ture was for some years lost to sight. 
The picture is interesting and in good 
condition. It shows a close attention to 
architectural detail and a pleasing treat- 
ment of drapery. The small plant forms 

(Continued on page 11) 
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\ REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S SALES AT THE AMERICAN-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
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lt literary property heid the Ame 
Art Ass tw Anderson Galleries 

| New York, du 12 the season Ss 

ended in ount representing an 

crease of more than ftourteen per cent 
over the corresponding figure for the 


preceding season. The sales comprised 
144 sessions, the first of which was held 
October 3, 1935 and the last June 4 


1936. Paintings brought $370,630: liter 


ary property—books, manuscripts and 
autographic material—$820,465.50; and 
prints—$280,517. Furniture, tapestries 


rugs, silver, sculpture, porcelains, jewel 
ry and other art objects and valuable 
property realized $1,746,071. A total well 
over one million dollars was thus at- 
tained by the book and print depart- 
ment, the highest equivalent figure since 
the merger of the two auction houses in 
19209 

lop price for the season was brought 
by a copy of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare's plays, printed in London 
in 1623, which realized $28,000, the high- 
est price ever paid at public sale for 
this edition in America. Other notable 
prices included $17,500 for a copy of 
the first edition of Milton’s Paradis. 
Lost, printed in London in 1667; $15,200 
for an important Ispahan carpet, woven 
in Eastern Persia about the year 1600 
915,100 for a copy of the first issue of 
the first edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, printed in London in 1549; $15,- 
000 for Printemps: Prés d'Arles, a paint- 
ing by Vincent Van Gogh reproduced 
on this page; $15,000 for a thirty-carat 
emerald-cut diamond set in a platinum 
mounting; $13,000 for an important 
Brussels Gothic tapestry, The Court of 
King David, after Maitre Philippe 
woven about the year 1510; $12,000 for 
Nocturne: the Solent, a painting by 
James A. McNeill Whistler; $11,250 for 
a seventeen-carat emerald in a platinum 
mounting; and $10,000 for a proof of 
Albrecht Diirer’s engraving Adam and 
Eve. 

The highest sum realized by any sale 
during the season was that attained by 
the collection of prints and art property 
of the late Cortlandt F. Bishop, held 
November 19-23 inclusive, which totaled 
$276,145. This magniiicent collection 
was described in three separate sale 
catalogues devoted respectively to en- 
gravings and etchings, color prints, and 
art property. The first category com- 
prised examples dating from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth century, including a 
superb proof of Whistler's etching 
Weary, which brought $3,000. The col- 
lection of French eighteenth century 
color prints, said to be the finest ever 
offered at public sale in this country, 
included the famous La Promenade Pub- 
lique: 1702 by Philibert Louis Debu- 
court, which brought $5,100, and, among 
estampes galantes, the charming La 
Joueuse de Guitare by Francois Janinet, 
which brought $3,800. The Bishop art 
property, which totaled $127,937.50, con- 
sisted of important sculpture and paint- 
ings dating from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century; fine Italian, French, 
English and American period furniture; 
and tapestries, rugs, silver and porce- 
lains. Two portraits by John Hoppner, 
Miss Rich and Thomas, Lord Pelham, 
2nd Earl of Chichester, realized $4,300 
and $3,600 respectively, and $2,500 was 
given for Lady Cholmondeley, a portrait 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Other prices 
were $4,100 for a rare early American 
silver covered tankard, made by Tobias 
Stoutenburgh of New York about the 
year 1731; $3,200 for Rape of a Sabine, 
a bronze group by the Italian sixteenth 
century sculptor Giovanni da Bologna; 
and $3,200 for a pair of important 
K’ang-hsi blue and white hawthorn gin- 
ger jars with covers, 

Top price of the season for a paint- 
ing, $15,000, was paid for the Van Gogh 
canvas, mentioned above, in the sale of 
the J. K. Newman Collection of impor- 
tant paintings by American and French 
nineteenth century artists, held Decem- 
ber 6. In this sale $7,800 was given for 
Femme a lOmbrelle: Jardin de Monet, 
Argenteuil, by Claude Monet; $4,300 for 
Madame Errazuriz (“The Lady in 
Black”), a portrait by John Singer Sar- 
gent; and $4,100 for La Jeune Meére, by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

Another sale of fine paintings, which 
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FROM THE J. K. NEWMAN COLLECTION SOLD AT AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


VAN GOGH’'S 


ilso included thirty-five bronzes by An- 
toine Louis Barye, was that of the col- 
lection of the late James G. Shepherd 
held November 7, in which $7,900 was 
paid for Un Pécheur a la Ligne 
nir du Pont de Mantes, by Jean Baptiste 
Corot; $7,600 for L’Infant Couchée by 
Matthys Maris; $4,400 for La Loire a 
Nantes, by Charles Francois Daubigny; 
and $4,100 for Environs de Chatillon- 
sur-Seine (Cote d Or) by Corot. 

The collection of the late William H 
Sage, featuring British portraits and 
Barbizon and other landscapes, sold No- 
vember 15, included the Whistler noc- 
turne, mentioned above; Philip Dupont, 
Esq., by Thomas Gainsborough, sold for 
Mrs. Jopp, of Aberdeen and 
Keith Jopp, Esq., of Aberdeen, com- 
panion portraits by Hoppner, sold for 
$1,600 and $3,809 respectively; and Mrs. 
Gibson, as a Wood Nymph, also by 
Hoppner, sold for $4,000 

Other noteworthy prices given for 
paintings were $4,600 for Jeune Fille 
Lisant by Jean Jacques Henner, $4,200 
for The Meeting by Pietro Longhi, and 
$4,000 for the panel Donna by Pietro 
Vannucci (Il Perugino), this last in the 
Haupt sale 

Early Mediterranean and Near East- 
ern art, including ceramics, Persian and 
Indian miniatures, Oriental rugs and an- 
cient glass, property of the late Emile 
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Tabbagh of Paris and New York 
brought $102,015 in a sale held January 
3 and 4, in which $15,200 was paid for 
the Ispahan carpet noted above; $12,000 
for a unique Northwest Persian arab- 
esque carpet, dating from the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century; and $2,900 and 
$2,500 respectively for two rare twelfth 
century Rhages bowls with figural deco- 
rations and inscriptions 

The past season saw the dispersal of 
several outstanding collections of period 
furniture, one of the most remarkable 
of which was that of Ira Haupt of New 
York, sold November 16, comprising 
only eighty-three lots, which totaled 
$00,755. Featuring sixteenth to eight- 
eenth century furniture and paintings, 
this sale included the Gothic tapestry 
noted above. Other items sold were a 
rare Fulham tapestry, 7be Swing, after 
Watteau, dating from about 1730, for 
$6,100; a pair of English early eighteenth 
century Queen Anne carved walnut love 
seats, covered in original needlepoint 
showing views of the house for which 
they were made, for $5,200 each; and a 
pair of English late seventeenth century 
William and Mary carved walnut side 
chairs, designed by Daniel Marot, for 
53,000. 

The collection of important English 
and American furniture of the late Mars- 
den J. Perry of Providence, R. |., whose 
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$15,000 


valuable library was also sold this sea- 
son, was held April 3 and 4, totaling 
$110,030. It embodied the internationally 
famous Richard A. Canfield Collection 
of English eighteenth century Chippen- 
dale furniture in mahogany, $0,000 be- 
ing paid for a magnificent set of twelve 
Pre-Director side chairs; $4,750 for a 
silver table in the French taste; $4,100 
for a carved lantern-form wall vitrine; 
$2.950 each for a pair of Director com- 
modes, luxuriant with carved 
leafage: and, among American pieces, 
$2,900 for an eighteenth century Phila- 
delphia Chippendale shell-carved ma- 
hogany highboy. A set of twelve English 
Apostle spoons, with the Master spoon, 
variously dating from 1504 to 1060, 
brought $5,200. 

Many sales of American furniture dis- 
tinguished both for quality and tor 
provenance were held this season, these 
including the collection of Colonial and 
early Federal examples of the late 
Francis Shaw of Wayland, Mass., held 
December 12, 13 and 14 which totaled 
$58,855.50, and the collection of the late 
Francis Hill Bigelow, noted authority 
on the subject, sold February 8 with 
other properties, including an early sil- 
ver flat-topped tankard by Peter Van 
Dyck of New York, which brought 


$4,850. 
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The extensive collection of early 
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American glass of Alfred B. Maclay, sold 
December 5, 6 and 7, brought $24,064 
$1.350 being paid for a unique pair of 
South Jersey green glass candlesticks 

Other noteworthy prices for art prop- 
erty were $5,500 for a bronze bust 
Sabine Houdon, Aged Six Years, by 
Lloudon: $5,100 for a Louis XV suite of 
a canapé and six fauteuils, by Jean 
Avisse, covered in Beauvais tapestry; 
$4,300 for a Louis XIV Gobelins tapes- 
try, The Fountain of Hippocrene, after 
Noél Coypel; and $3,100 for The Out- 
law, a bronze by Frederic Remington 

lhe remarkable record for prints this 
season may be credited to the sales of 
two outstanding collections, that of the 
late Cortlandt F. Bishop, which totaled 
$148,207.50, and that of Henry Graves 
|r., held April 3, which realized $79,635 
for 115 lots. In the latter, $10,000 was 
given for the famous Franz von Hagens 
proof of Diirer’s engraving Adam and 
Eve; $7,300 for Rembrandt's etching 
Christ, with the Sick Around Him, Re- 
ceiving Little Children (the “Hundred 
Guilder Print”); $3,500 for his portrait 
Jan Lutma, the Elder, $2,800 for his 
The Three Trees, and $2,700 for his 
Landscape UW ith Three Gabled Cottages 
Beside a Road; and, among etchings by 
Whistler, $3,500 for The Dyer, and $2,- 
Annie Haden, third state 

The collection of views of New York 
formed by Robert Goelet was sold Jan- 
uary 10 and included the colored litho- 
graph, Wall Street: 1830, by P. Mave- 
rick, Which brought $3,000. Prints from 
Ophir Hall, Purchase, N. Y., residence 
of the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, were in- 
cluded in another of the season's six 
print sales 

\ total of twenty-four sales, compris- 
ing fifty sessions, devoted to books, auto- 
graphs and other literary material were 
held this season, of which three were of 
libraries of eminent importance, these 
being the library collected by the late 
Seth Sprague Terry and by Ward E 
Ferry of New York, sold December 4 
and 5, which consisted primarily of first 
editions of books famous in English 
literature and totaled $161,499.50 for 449 
lots; the library and collection of his- 
torical autographs of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Read of New York and 
Purchase, N. Y., sold January 8 and 9, 
which brought $118,194.50; and the li- 
brary of the late Marsden J. Perry, 
which featured a set of Kelmscott Press 
books on vellum, sold March tt and 12, 
totaling $97,233.50. 

High prices paid for literary property 
include: $28,000 for Shakespeare's plays, 
London, 1623, first folio edition (Read); 
$17,500 for Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lon- 
don, 1067, first edition (Terry); $15,100 
for the Book of Common Prayer, L.on- 
don, 1549, first issue of the first edition 
(Terry) ; $9,800 for George Washington's 
own copy of his Official Letters to the 
Honorable American Congress, 2 vols., 
London, 1795, with his signature on both 
title-pages (Read); $8,100 for John 
Keats’) Poems, Endymion and Lamia, 
Isabella, etc., London, 1817-18-20, all 
first editions in the original boards 
(Terry); $7,300 for Charles Lamb's au- 
tograph manuscript of The Old Bench- 
ers of the Inner Temple; $7,100 for the 
Kelmscott Press edition of Chaucer's 
works, one of thirteen copies printed on 
vellum (Perry); $6,000 for Edward 
Orme's British Field Sports, London, 
1807 (8), first edition (Perry); $4,800 
for Thomas Gray’s An Elegy Wrote im 
a Country Church Yard, London, 1751, 
first edition (Terry); $4,700 for a col- 
lection of nineteen original autograph 
manuscript surveys by George Wash- 
ington; $4,150 for William Painter's 
The Palace of Pleasure, 2 vols., London, 
1506-7, first edition (Terry); $3,900 for 
Shakespeare’s Poems, London, 1640, first 
edition (Read); $3,800 for a collection 
of thirty-nine autograph letters by Col. 
T. E. Lawrence; $3,600 for George Her- 
bert’s The Temple, London, 1633, first 
edition (Terry) ; $3,500 for Shakespeare's 
plays, London, 1632, second folio edi- 
tion (Terry); $3,400 for Richard de 
Bury’s Philobiblon, Cologne, 1473, first 
edition (Terry); and $3,400 for Thacke- 
ray’s Vanity Fair, London, 1847, first 
edition in the original parts (Terry). 

This year’s total compares with 
$2,814,172.00 realized for 144 sessions 
from October 10, 1934, to May 28, 1935. 
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John R. Van Derlip’s 
Gift to Minneapolis 


(Continued from page 0) 
ppearing in the lateral sections are care- 
ily executed, and the painting of the 
brics is unusually good. The incidental 

orative details, such as the small 

ettes in the spandrels and the shields 
iartered in red, are effective without 
beirg overdone l:ach echoes, in its sim- 
jer fashion, the rather elaborate detail 
the Accademia polyptych 

\ rather more extensive interest in 
plant forms than that shown by Simone 
la Cusighe, is seen in a small painting 

the Virgin and Child that has been 
ttributed to one of the many followers 

f Stefano da Zevio of Verona, a painter 
who was prolific during the fifteenth cen- 

ry. [his panel is the work of no one 

particular importance, but it illus- 
trates What charming works were occa- 
sionally produced by some of the lesser 
painters of the period. The painting re- 
veals some of Stefano’s peculiar fea- 
tures: the elongated figure, the long neck 
the slender fingers, the flowers, bird, and 
finally the scene itself. Stefano had a 
predilection for painting the Madonna 
and Child seated in a meadow. The 
panel is an unusually pleasing one. The 
Child is a child, and the Madonna is 
young and lovely. Her slender figure 
posed against the brocaded red velvet 
of the chair, is graceful and dignified, 
and the folds of drapery fall naturally 
about Her shoulders and over Her knees 

Very different from this picture in 
drawing and atmosphere is a_ rather 
gaunt painting that has at times been 
attributed to Squarcione, the “father of 
painters” who founded a school in Padua 
in the early fifteenth century. It seems 
hardly likely that this painting, which 1s 
reproduced here is from Squarcione’s 
hand, since he is known to have produced 
few paintings, but it is probably from 
his atelier. The picture depicts the Vzr- 
gin and Child between St. Roch and St 
{nthony Abbot. Whether this painting 
be from Squarcione’s own hand or from 
that of one of his pupils, it is interesting 
as an example of his school. It was under 
Squarcione’s tutelage that Mantegna be- 
gan his career, and it was due to his in- 
spiration that painting began to take on 
some importance in Padua. The painting 
was formerly in the Paolini Collection in 
Rome 

The last of the paintings in this early 
group is a small panel of St. Ursula Shel- 
fering f he | reins Beneath her Cloak It 
has not yet been identified, but it seems 
to be of this period and to be of North 
Italian workmanship 

Another small panel of later date and 
less merit, depicts the Virgin against a 
mille-fleur background. Neither the Ma- 
donna, seated on an invisible chair of 
which the back is formed by a red cur- 
tain, nor the Child, is a_ particularly 
pleasing figure, but the panel is interest- 
ing because of its floral background 
This seems to have been painted at a 
later date than the figures, since in 
places it deeply overlaps the incised bor- 
der of the panel. 

Still another unidentified Afadonna 
and Child is included in the North 
Italian group. It has been sugges ‘2d that 
this panel is of Venetian origin, out this 
seems hardly creditable because of cer- 
tain contradictions in style and detail. 
The infinite elaboration of the latter 
points to a date not later than the end 
of the sixteenth century, while the facial 
type and drawing seem rather to belong 
to the early seventeenth 

lhe remaining pictures in this North 
Italian group are of Venetian origin, and 
while they do not present any complete 
idea of artistic activity in Venice, they 
do reflect the spirit that gave Venetian 
painting its peculiar stamp. 

Of about the third quarter of the six- 
teenth century are two landscapes by 
Jacopo Bassano, who, while not of the 
first rank, was yet an able painter and 
one who had a strong sense of style. Im- 
bued with the monumental tradition of 
the great Venetians, he revealed in his 
outdoor scenes the influence of Vero- 
nese. He is worthy of special notice be- 
cause he chose to depict a phase of life 
that had not previously occupied the 
attention of the Venetians: homely sim- 
ple subjects and figures that took on real 
charm under his sympathetic treatment. 
His use of color was good even in a pe- 
riod of brilliant colorists, and his treat- 
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ment of light and shadow individual 
Ire two landscapes in the Van Derlip 
Collection, one of which is reproduced 
here, are apparently productions of his 
later years, for they reveal the tendency, 
noticeable in his mature works, to sub- 
ordinate color to light. The tones of 
brown, green, grey and rose that blend 
so harmoniously in these paintings are 
subdued and vague under the light of the 
beautiful skies. 

\ very different type of landscape is 
seen in Canaletto’s Piazzetta. Precise and 
charming, it depicts the Venice of the 
eighteenth century when the glory of the 
city Was no more than a lingering dream 
and its citizens flirted with the pretense 
of grandeur. In this delightful Venetian 
scene the Institute possesses a fine exam- 
ple of his work 

From the hand of another Venetian 

ho delighted in painting his city 

Francesco Guardi—came the lovely Ma- 
donna of the Annunciation. Interesting 
because it reveals a different side to 
Guardi, it illustrates his skill in model- 
ling and his splendid use of color. The 
blue gown and red mantle are effective 
against a blue-green background, and 
the flesh tints have the exquisite nacre- 
ous quality so familiar in his work. Al- 
though this figure is far removed in time 
and conception from Renaissance Ma- 
donnas of the Annunciation, it is related 
to them by its expression of sweet hu- 
mility and by its simple, unaffected 
pose. It is a delightful work and one 
that, with some half-dozen others in this 
group, adds real value to the permanent 
collections 

It is hoped that these accounts of the 
Italian paintings in the Van Derlip Col- 
lection will give some adequate idea of 
the particular value which this group of 
panels has for the Art Institute. It be- 
comes increasingly evident, in seeing 
them and in studying them, that they 
have their own importance in the perma- 
nent collection. As they are more def- 
initely identified, and as more facts con- 
cerning them become known, they will 
take on additional interest and meaning 
for student, layman and connoisseur. 


St. Louis Acquires a 
Magnificent Titian 


(Continued from page 5) 

the whole composi..on becomes alive 
with an almost supernatural force 

A hundred years before Rembrandt 
astonished and dismayed his contem- 
poraries with the novelty and mystery 
of his atmospheric rendering and psycho- 
logical insight, the aged Titian had al- 
ready shown his mastery of the prob- 
lems which were to take his successors 
so long to solve. It is obvious that the 
figure of Pilate in this picture is a strik- 
ing forecast of Rembrandt's greatest at- 
tainments. Certainly only the great 
Netherlander achieved such a_ perfect 
adaptation of technique to expression 
and such a profound understanding of 
the use of light as an emotive force 
Titian thus shows himself even in his 
last years far in advance of his contem- 
poraries in the grasp of those ideas and 
principles which lie at the basis of all 
that the painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were to strive toward. 


Fogg Commemorates 
Harvard Tercentenary 


(Continued from page 6) 
bitions of all is the current show, a col- 
laborative enterprise of nineteen grad- 
uate students. It was opened to the pub- 
lic last Monday at the Fogg Museum of 
Art in Cambridge. Its subject is “Style 
and Technique.” 

he unusual interest of the exhibi- 
tion lies in its novel approach. The 
problem of the connection between tech- 
nique and style has never been adequate- 
ly treated. Until recently, not enough 
has been known about historical tech- 
niques for critics to proceed with any 
degree of confidence. In their generous- 
ly illustrated catalog the authors of the 
exhibition have outlined a method of 
attacking the problem and have stated 
seme of the conclusions at which they 
arrived when they applied the method 
to a study of certain types of Western 
painting. A sequence of fifty-four draw- 
ings and paintings demonstrates how 
stylistic aims changed during the course 
of the past twenty-five hundred years 
and how new materials and methods 
had constantly to be invented in order 
to realize them. The changes are dis- 
cussed in the light of persistence and 
prophecy: when stylistic objectives ex- 
ceed the possibilities of existing tech- 
niques, the new techniques they herald 
are devised; the new techniques are only 
gradually exploited to the full, for they 
were created to satisfy previous needs. 

The word technique as used applies 
to the whole process in which a painter 
clothes an idea with concrete substance. 
It refers to materials, tools, methods, 
and includes preliminary drawings, for 
such drawings reveal the shaping of the 
artist’s idea inside his mind. The word 
style refers to the appearance of the 
finished painting. 

lhe works of art shown epitomize the 
history of style and technique in paint- 
ing, from Greek vases to collages by 
Picasso. Explanatory labels with run- 
ning comment aid the visitor in follow- 
ing the development. The techniques 
illustrated include encaustic, fresco, 
mosaic, tempera, mixed tempera and oil, 
pure oil, and collage. A collage is a 
patchwork of pieces of paper or other 
materials. 

Many of the examples are already fa- 
miliar to Bostonians. The encaustic 
method of painting in hot wax is shown 
by the lifelike. Fayum portrait from 
the Fogg’s own collection. From the Bos- 
ton Museum has come a section of Pom- 
peian fresco. The schematic and unreal- 
istic art of the Middle Ages, so com- 
pletely contained within the limitations 
of the laborious and systematic egg 
tempera method, is illustrated, among 
other paintings, by Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti's Crucifixion and Giovanni di 
Paolo’s St. Catherine of Siena. Both are 
from the Fogg collection 

A meticulously realistic portrait by 
Andrea Solario, painted about 1490 in 
the oil and tempera technique, is also 
on exhibition. This painting lent by the 
Museum of Fine Arts shows “the Van 
Eyck portrait style combined with the 
more monumental Italian treatment to 
form an international portrait style.” 
The catalog continues: “As the Middle 
Ages waned, Northern artists became 
more interested in the world of ap- 
pearance and abandoned the earlier sym- 
bolic painting. The tempera technique 
had to be abandoned. The Van trycks 

inaugurated a mixed technique in 
which oil glazes are imposed upon a tem- 
pera underpainting. Since oil did not dry 
immediately it allowed the colors to 
fuse together. The gradations permitted 
a rendering of light and shade and at- 
mosphere.” Thus, according to the theses 
of the exhibition, new technique re- 
sponded to new demands and in turn 
opened new possibilities by which it in- 
fluenced style. 

The new freedom of pure oil is shown 
in the Boston Museum's Marriage of St. 
Catherine by Rubens and in the Fogg’s 
small Cézanne landscape. Drawings from 
the Museum include examples by Diirer, 
Rembrandt, and Veronese. 

Among the contributors to the exhi- 
bition are the J. P. Morgan Library, 
Mrs. Malcolm Haughton, Mrs. Allan 
Wood, Mr. F. N. Steinmeyer, Mr. Rob- 
ert Lehman, Mr. Martin Janis, Selig- 
mann & Co., as well as the works from 
the two museums. 
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Toledo: 


{ Summer 


y . 
Contemporary Show 

DIXty-seve paintings Dy contempo 
rary American artists comprise the 
twenty-third annual summer exhibitio 
which opened at the Toledo Museum ot 
Art on June 7. Canvases for this years 


showing were selected from the principal 
national exhibitions held earlier in the 
year, private showings, and the dealers 
galleries 

lhe exhibition presents an interesting 
section of current American painting 
including not only many well known 
artists, but a goodly number who are 
newcomers at least to Toledo 

Vhrough the Frank K. M. Rehn Gal 
leries of New York have come several 
splendid pictures. Among these is James 
Chapin’s arresting portrait of Rober 
Frost, highly effective in its combina- 
tion of light and shade. White Lac: 
John Carroll's study of his slender 
ethereal wife, is typical of his work. Two 
child portraits of unusual charm are 
Georgina Klitgaard’s Peter and His Cat 
and Eugene Speicher’s Jean Seated re- 
produced here. The little girl in the 
Speicher portrait has an unusually alert 
piquant face. William Meyerowitz’ small 
landscape, 7 be Harbor, is a fresh and 
vital study for a larger picture of the 
same subject. Girl Combing Her Hat 
by Peppino Mangravite has all of his 
usual charm. Franklin C. Watkins’ Old 
Woman Reading is a splendid character 
study. Corner of the Room by Henry 
Lee Mckee is a splendid strong still life 
in rather sombre tones. Another work of 
this artist entitled Petunias and Phlox 
has been lent anonymously 

lhrough the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries were secured a number of paint- 
ings by equally well known artists. John 
Johansen’s portrait of a young boy, 
called The Master Boat Builder was 
shown in the 1935 Carnegie Interna- 
tional. Blue and Yellow, the charming 
flower study of Dorothy Ochtman, 
strikes a colorful decorative note 
Smooth, clearly defined painting marks 
Jerry Farnsworth’s Joseph, the study of 
a handsome dark-skinned youth in a 
checkered shirt. Weir Workers by 
George Pearse Ennis is characteristic of 
his usual brilliant colorful style. Mans- 
field in Winter by John Carlson, is a 
splendid study of shadows on hills. Gar- 
den Bench by R. S. Bredin is an inter- 
esting figure piece with a background of 
flowers. Trees by the Turn by Helen 
Sawyer is a most interesting landscape 

From the Ferargil Galleries come five 
canvases of interest. Luigi Lucioni’s 
Self Portrait is painted with his usual 
careful detail. Ernest Lawson has an 
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(WO canvases are accomplished and pieas 
ng: The River, a restful landscape in 
green and blue, and Russian Dancer 
presumably a study of a member of the 
Russian Bal Guy Pene Du Bois has 


entered a portrait of his chubby young 
Billy. Vivid 


color distinguishes the Glackens  pic- 


son, and called it Capt 


ture, Lenna and Imp, showing a girl ina 
green blazer with her French poodle 
Picnic Ground by John Sloan, painted 
many vears ago, offers an interesting 
contrast in palette with the more recent 
canvases 

The outstanding contributions from 
the Macbeth Galleries are Clarence 
Chatterton’s Hillcrest Road, and Ger 
trude Schweitzer’s Debutante. The tor- 
mer, a scene near a lake, gives the be- 
holder a feeling of intense clarity of 
atmosphere. Debutante, painted in dark- 
er colors than the artist generally em- 
ploys, depicts a young girl donning her 
hat before a mirror. Jonas Lie’s T/: 
Cove in Summer, Robert Brackman’s 
Still Life, and Frederick C. Frieseke’s 
Dress of 1800, are also included in the 
group from Macbeth’s 

Chrough the Milch Galleries have been 
lent a typical Maurice Sterne canvas 
Giovanina,; an interesting study of light 
and shadow by Francis Speight, entitled 
Sun the Painter; Simkha Simkhovitch’s 
humanly appealing /sland Beach; and 
Edward Bruce's quiet French landscape, 
St. Pere. 

From the Kleemann Galleries come 
Olympia, a combination figure study and 
still life by Robert Philipp, and Flowers 
by the Window, a decorative piece by 
Umberto Romano. 

Gordon Samstag’s Nurses with its 
clear cut crispness is typical of the work 
of this artist, whose painting Prole- 
tarian, purchased by the Toledo Mu- 
seum from its 1935 exhibition, was re- 
cently shown at the Montross Galleries 
in New York. Daniel Garber’s portrait 
of Lathrop recently acquired by the 
Pennsylvania Academy for its perma- 
nent collection, has been lent by that 
institution. John W. Beauchamp’s Stud 
Poker is reminiscent of Cezanne’s Card 
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lhe exhibition will hang throughout 


the summer months, closing August 30 


New York: A Tapestry 
for the Metropolitan 


lhe Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City has recently acquired a 
rare and handsome Brussels tapestry (re- 
produced here) of the late seventeenth 
century bearing the arms of William and 
Mary, sovereigns of England, Scotland 
and Ireland (1089-1702). One of a set 
of eight hangings made at the order of 
the English monarch, it was probably 
woven in the atelier of Jerome Le Clerc 
probably after a design by Daniel Marot 
No other examples from this series are 
known to exist in public collections 
hey have appeared, however, from time 
to time in the art market or at auction 
sales. Two such hangings, for instance, 
reentered the roval collections in tot4, 
when King George V and Queen Mary 
bought them for Windsor Castle. The 
Museum’s example, a recent purchase, is 
on view this month in the Room of Re- 
cent Accessions; afterwards it will be 
shown in J 12, the gallery of English fur- 
niture. The tapestry was acquired with 
the idea that it might eventually hang 
on a wall of the Grinling Gibbons stair- 
case from Cassiobury Park, Herford- 
shire, in which place it would be par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

All the important features of the orna- 
ment relate to the English rulers, A 
shield displaying the royal arms encir- 
cled by the garter forms the central deco- 
rative motive. Directly below, the motto 


“of the House of Orange, “Le maintien- 


dray” (1 will maintain), appears upon 
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a banderole. The crown is held aloft 


over the shield by the warlike figures of 


Hercules and Mars standing on a pedes- 
tal and set against a background of 
trophies of arms. At their feet he a 
plumed helmet, an ermine-lined robe 
and two ribbons, one with George of the 
Order of the Garter, the other with the 
star. Two leafy scrolls, one at each side 
of the pedestal, terminate in the heads 
of a lion and a unicorn, the royal sup- 
porters. At the center of the upper oak- 
leaf border a cartouche festooned with 
flowers encloses the cipher of the Eng- 
lish rulers 

By the end of the seventeenth century 
Brussels had surrendered to Paris the 
leadership in the manufacture of tapes- 
tries. The Flemish weavers could not 
compete successfully with the French, 
who since the accession of Louis XIV to 
the throne had received the generous 
financial support of an indulgent gov- 
ernment. During the second half of the 
century the Royal French manufactories 
produced a number of armorial tapes- 
tries. As these hangings represented the 
taste of the court which set the fashion 
for all the courts of western Europe, it 
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was inevitable that the Flemish work- 
ers also should sooner or later be mak- 
ing heraldic panels, such as the ones or- 
dered by King William 

\ document in the archives of the 
city of Brussels, dated June 15, 1700 
contains a reference to a series of armo- 
rial hangings, eight pieces in all, woven 
for the English king by Le Clerc, van 
der Borght, Cobus, and Coenot. As the 
signatures of all these craftsmen appear 
on various pieces in the William and 
Mary series, this is without doubt the 
set to which the document refers. The 
tapestries do not seem to have been fin- 
ished by 1695, for a royal inventory 
made during that year contains no men- 
tion of them. We may therefore estab- 
lish the date of their manufacture some- 
where between the years 1695 and 1700 

Jerome Le Clere and Jacques van der 
Borght (known also as Jacques a Cas- 
tro), both members of great weaving 
families of Brussels, were among the 
most prominent craftsmen then working 
in the Netherlands. These two, who often 
collaborated, were largely responsible for 
the production of the William and Mary 
armorial series. They also assisted in the 
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nanufacture of a set of tapestries com- 
nemorating King William's military tri- 
mphs. This hanging was woven in the 
telier of Le Clerc, whose name appears 
) the lower right-hand edge. The other 
mark on the edge, two Bs separated by 
, shield, is that of the city of Brussels 

lhe design is surely the work of 
Janiel Marot (1663-1752), a Parisian 
who, forced to leave his country after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
O85, settled in The Hague, and even- 
tually became architect for William III, 
King of England. A pupil of the orna- 
nent designer, Lepautre Marot, skill- 
fully adapted the pompous Louis XIV 
style to suit the Netherlandish taste 
Numerous etched designs, including 
some possibly for tapestries, testify to 
the extent of his work for the English 
monarch. Although there is no record of 
a design for the tapestry, its general con- 
ception and all the details of its orna- 
ment point directly to the facile hand of 
this exiled Frenchman 





Vinneapolis: Prints 
Of Five Centuries 


lhe Minneapolis Institute of Art is 
currently showing prints representing 


five centuries of engraving. They have 
been selected and arranged by Miss 
Marie C. Lehr, Curator 


In selecting prints for this exhibi- 
tion, Miss Lehr has chosen to include 
examples which have not recently been 
shown, even though, in some cases, they 
do not illustrate the best known work of 
the artist represented 

In the early group of prints is in- 
cluded the anonymous fifteenth century 
dotted print of Christ Crowned with 
Thorns. This is an interesting and fine 
impression of an early technique. Van 
Meckenem is represented by Christ be- 
People, and Schongauer by 
Christ before the High Priest. Diirer’s 
Triumphal Car of Maximilian has been 
included as an illustration of his more 
ambitious work, and his Adoration of 
the Magi, from the “Life of the Virgin” 
series, as an example of his great genius 
for realistic detail. Included also is 
Marcantonio’s beautiful impression of 
the Virgin and Child beside a Palm Tree. 

Characteristic of Holland in the sev- 
enteenth century are the simple homely 
scenes of farm and fireside by Adriaen 
van Ostade: the Peasant Paying his Bill, 
and a Peasant Family Saying Grace 
Not so gifted as his more famous con- 
temporary, Rembrandt, van Ostade 
was an admirable artist whose prints 
are highly valued by collectors. Another 
aspect of daily life is seen in Cornelis 
Visscher’s Vender of Rat Poison. 

French portraiture in the seventeenth 
century is represented by Nanteuil’s fine 
portrait of Pierre Gassendi, exhibited 
for the first time in some years, and Jean 
Morin’s portrait of Jerome Franck. The 
latter is interesting because it illustrates 
an early use of stippling for portrait 
heads. 

Chiaroscuro, as used by the seven- 
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teenth century Italians, is well illus- 
trated in St. Jerome by Bartolomeo 
Coriolano, while Rembrandt, the master 
of chiaroscuro in etching, is represented 
by the Hundred Guilder Print, without 
which no comprehensive exhibition of 
the collection would be complete. 

From Goya's aquatint series of “The 
Caprices,’ Miss Lehr has selected sever- 
al prints, including the well known self 
portrait. This series is a comparatively 
recent addition to the collection. 

The nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies are more richly represented than 
the earlier periods in this exhibition, in- 
asmuch as the late prints have been 
shown infrequently during the past year. 

Of the French artists the following are 
represented: by Meryon, St. Etienne du 
Mont and the Morgue; by Millet, the 
Woman Churning; by Legros, the 
Storm; and three lithographs from the 
famous “Charivari” series by Daumier. 

From the English school may be seen 
several characteristic landscapes from 
J. M. W. Turner's Liber Studiorum, 
Shipbuilding, Chiswick, and the Old and 
New Gaiety Theatres by Muirhead 
Bone; Harlem by D. Y. Cameron; 
Shere Mill Pond, and Sunset in Ireland 
in both the trial proof and the second 
state, and the mezzotint of the Early 
Riser by Sir Francis Seymour Haden. 

Among the American prints are the 
Murder of Edith Cavell by Bellows; 
Nocturne, and three etchings from the 
Venetian series by Whistler; the Por- 


trait of a woman after Rembrandt by 
limothy Cole; and Callowhill Street 
Bridge, and Washing Place, Siena by 
Joseph Pennell. The Swedish school is 
represented by Zorn’s At St. Ives, and 
the Portrait of Madame Simone. The 
exhibition will remain on view during 
the greater part of the summer. 


Newport: Portraits 


By Gilbert Stuart 


The Knoedler Galleries have con- 
tributed an exhibition of paintings by 
Gilbert Stuart to the Newport Tercen- 
tenary. It is especially fitting to include 
recognition of this important artist in 
Newport since Narragansett was Stuart's 
birthplace and boyhood home. 

In arranging this important exhibi- 
tion no effort has been made to give a 
chronological or historical survey of 
Stuart’s career. Instead, the exhibit has 
been planned to show a collection of 
paintings which exemplifies the strength 
as Well as the charm and grace of Stuart’s 
work. Included are portraits he painted 
in Ireland, England and America. 

A complete list of the paintings, on 
view until August 1, is as follows: George 
Washington; Mr. William Bayard; Mrs. 
William Bayard; The Rt. Hon. Jobn 
Beresford; Mrs. Isaac Chauncey; The 
Rt. Hon. William Burton, Conyngham; 
Gen. Peter Gansevoort; Mrs. Humphrey 
Devereux; Sir William Kirkpatrick; 


William George Digges La Touche, Esq., 
Mrs. William George Digges La Touch: 
which is illustrated on our cover: Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir Thomas Pakenham. 
G.C.B.; Mrs. Samuel Swett; Miss Sara 
Louise Weems; Col. John Chesnut and 
Caleb Whitefoord 


Chicago: Nineteen 
One Man Exhibitions 


The Art Institute of Chicago has in- 
augurated nineteen one-man shows for 
summer visitors. These exhibitions will 
occupy the East Wing Galleries until 
September 23 in addition to the great 
Van Gogh show which opens August 26 
to September 23. This exhibit was assem- 
bled in the winter of 1935 by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York City 
Since then it has been shown in several 
leading cities in the United States. There 
are thirty paintings, valued approxi- 
mately at nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars and thirty-five drawings valued at 
one hundred thousand, making a total 
valuation of a million dollars 

In Galleries 13 and 14, in the print 
rooms, there is installed until October 25, 
an exhibition of etchings, given to the 
Art Institute by the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, between the years 1930 and 1935. 
All countries are represented. Several 
well known Chicago etchers are included 

—Beatrice Levy, Gustav Dalstrom, Ru- 
dolph Nedved and the former Chi- 
cagoan, Mrs. H. Amiard Oberteuffer 
Others whose work will be shown in- 
clude, Laura Knight, Brockhurst, Ma- 
tisse, Goerg, Pinto, Cadmus, Ilgenfritz 
and Martin Lewis. Until the same date, 
there will be an exhibition of color prints 
by Toulouse-Lautrec and his friends in 
Gallery 12 


Baltimore: Historic 


Byzantine Plaques 


Among the recent additions to the 
permanent exhibiton at the Walters Art 
Gallery, is a group of six Byzantine 
carved ivory plaques dating from the 
Renaissance of the tenth to the eleventh 
centuries, five of which are being shown 
in the Baltimore Gallery for the first 
time. This addition is significant because, 
although this collection does not contain 
any of the greatest items of this type. 
practically all of which are still preserved 
in the great cathedrals of Europe, it 
places it third in point of size to any 
in the world. The British Museum and 
the Berlin Museum alone have a larger 
number. 

Noteworthy among the places is one 
depicting the death of the Virgin, a 
scene popular with Byzantine artists 
which illustrates the moment when, ac- 
cording to tradition, the bier has been 
stopped in the streets by the Jew whose 
arm was withered in punishment while 
Christ carries the soul of his Mother, 
represented as a child, to Heaven. The 
strictly symmetrical arrangement of the 
figures gives the complicated group a 
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solidity and dignity which would other- 
wise have been difficult to achieve. The 
same is true of another carving formerly 
in the collection of Count Stragonoff at 
Rome, which shows the crucifixion and 
ascension of Christ. Another with four 
saints has a more delicate charm which 
is always surprising but pleasing in 
Byzantine art. This last item may be 
part of a triptych another fragment of 
which, judging by the similarity of style 
is in the Hermitage at Leningrad. The 
group has been studied and placed on 
exhibition by Marvin Chauncey Ross 
Research Associate in Mediaeval Art at 
the Walters 

lhe Byzantines did not cultivate the 
art of sculpture except in the minor arts 
such as ivory carving, and these delicate 
objects reflect the style which was popu- 
lar when they were made, and may be 
compared with the exquisite miniatures 
in the illuminated manuscripts of the 
time. The carvers had a technical ability 
rivaled only by the artists who made 
the French ivories of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They show great artistic feeling 
in addition to their qualities of grace 
and dignity. The limitations of subjects 
by which the artists were bound per- 
mitted variations only within very nar- 
row limits. They reflect the hieratic re- 
ligious ideals of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in which the Mother of God is 
the Queen of Heaven rather than an 
earthly being 


Albany: Canvases 
By American Artists 


Through September, the Albany In- 
stitute of History and Art is holding an 
Exhibition of American Portraits and 
landscapes in celebration of the 250th 
Anniversary of the Dongan Charter. The 
portraits are, where possible, of those 
men and women who have played a part 
in bringing Albany to its present stage of 
development by artists important in the 
history of American painting. The paint- 
ings, for the exhibition are being bor- 
rowed from families resident in the re- 
gion of Albany, Troy, and Schenectady, 
from the Metropolitan Museum, and 
from several New York dealers. The 
landscapes are mostly of the Hudson 
River School. Special emphasis is being 
placed on the work of Homer Martin 
since this year marks the centenary of 
his birth in Albany 

Among the earliest of the portraits are 
four by Pieter Vanderlyn including the 
one of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Elsie 
Schuyler Vas, painted in 1723, which is 
the foundation piece for the reconstruc- 
tion of his work. There are portraits of 
Leonard Gansevoort, and Philip Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer by Gilbert Stuart and 
a miniature of General Solomon Van 
Rensselaer by the same artist. From the 
Metropolitan Museum are two of Homer 
Martin’s landscapes, Manor House at 
Criqueboeuf and Autumn. Union Col- 
lege is lending a fine portrait of Wil- 
liam James of Albany by Waldo and 
Jewett, a painting which came back to 
this country from Paris only last year. 
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In addition to an exhibition of 
landson drawings 


Row- 
French color prints 


and old masters, the Frank T. Sabin 
Galleries are featuring a series of en- 
gravings after Francis Wheatley, R.A 
entitled 7he Cries of London. Upon 


these illustrations rests the artistic fame 
of Wheatley and with their exhibit at the 
Royal Academy, 1792-5, has been formed 
link with many 
tinental artists who have been inspired 
by this theme. Wheatley’s six “Cries” at- 
deal of attention and 
comment and the idea of engraving them 
was warmly seized upon. The strong trait 
of national most boldly 
realized in the delineation of the more 
proletarian London order and the six 
plates namely: Sweet Neu 
Wilk, Card Matches, China Oranges 
Knives to Grind and New Mack'rel ex- 
press through the mouths of the street 
vendors the and at the same 
time romantic character of the London 
market. A published set of thirteen was 
issued in a portfolio, with the title, 7 he 
Itinerant Traders of London, in thirteen 


an interesting con- 


tracted a great 


character is 


Primroses, 


raucous 


engravings, from the first artists, after 
paintines by Wheatley. London: Pub- 
lished by Colnaghi & Co., Pall Mall 


Complete sets of uniformly fine impres- 
sions rarely occur together, and the diffi- 
culty of making up sets is only too well 
known to the collector. Among the most 
prominent engravers for this series was 
Thomas Gauguin, the engraver of J ur- 
nips and Carrots, the rarest plate of all, 
Antoine Cardon, son of the line engraver 
of the same name, Luigi Schiavonetti, a 
talented engraver in stipple closely re- 
sembling Bartolozzi in style and Gio- 
vanni Vendramini, a pupil of Bartolozzi. 
lhe present set from the collection of 
Sir Edward Coats is by general accep- 
tance considered to be the finest in exis- 
tence and the criterion by which all 
other plates are judged 

An exhibit of English color prints 
has also been arranged at the Sabin Gal- 
leries. Among the rarest is the Daugh- 
ters of Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart, a 
superb impression engraved in mezzo- 
tint by William Ward after John Hopp- 
ner. Another important masterpiece is 
the portrait of Lady Hamilton entitled 
Emma engraved in stipple by John Jones 
after George Romney. The engraving of 
the famous actress, Miss Farren by Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi after Lawrence, Nature 
another portrait of Lady Hamilton, a 
mezzotint by Henry Meyer after Rom- 
ney, Countess of Oxford by Samuel W 


The Detroit Institute’s 
Recent Acquisitions 


(Continued from page 7) 
Institute is fortunate in having the two 
sides of art represented in two indepen- 
dent series of mural paintings. 

The Cranach Pietd, painted about 
1515, Was given to the Institute by Lil- 
lian H. and Walter F. Haass. On a panel 
290% by 38% inches, its brilliant red, 
glossy green, gold cobalt blue and peach 
colors glow with the intensity of enamel 
or stained glass. As court painter to the 
Dukes of Saxony and friend of Martin 
Luther, Cranach felt and represented in 
such works as this Pietd, all three intel- 
lectual forces of the day—medieval pie- 
ty, the Lutheran movement and Human- 
ism. The Pietd reveals, too, the dramat- 
ic, emotional power more characteristic 
of Cranach’s early paintings than his 
later works. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar P. Whitcomb are 
the donors of a group of four Flemish 
still-life paintings, among them one of 
the rare and much-sought-after flower 
pieces by Jan Brueghel, the Elder 
(called “Velvet” Brueghel on account of 
his love for rich velvet costumes), son 
of the great Pieter, and the first great 
still-life painter in art history. Brilliant- 
ly painted on a 36 by 29-inch panel, the 
Brueghel still-life combines the quali- 
ties of the early Flemish masters of the 
Van Eyck period and the extravagant, 
fluid style of the Baroque painters such 
as Brueghel’s friend, Rubens. Hidden 
among its gay red, blue and yellow flow- 
ers are a multitude of tiny, colorful in- 
sects which Brueghel has painted with 
loving and infinite detail. 
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Reynolds after Hoppner, 7 he Countess 
Spencer another Bartolozzi after the fa- 
mous portrait by Reynolds, and What 
you Will by John Raphael Smith from 
his own design express the charm and 
decorative value of the eighteenth cen- 
tury English color print 

* * * 

A very diversified exhibit is on dis- 
play at Mallett & Son. Included are old 
English furniture, needlework, silver, old 
English and Chinese porcelains and other 
objects of art. The proceeds of the en- 
trance fee will be given to the National 
Art Collections Fund. Of the needlework, 
one of the most fascinating, since it was 
purchased from the descendants of the 
original owners, is a casket dated 1668 
which accompanies an old pen and ink 


With canvases by Poussin, Magnasco, 
and Caravaggio, the Institute's Baroque 
gallery has benefited more than any 
other by the year’s accessions. The Pous- 
sin, a large canvas measuring 48 by 66% 
inches, acquired through the Founders 
Society, appears in the inventory of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, although because it was 
not rediscovered until after the Great 
War, it is not included in the three 
large publications on Poussin that ap- 
peared in 1914. The subject of the pic- 
ture is taken from Ovid’s Ars Amandi, 
which relates the story of Selene, the 
moon goddess, and her nocturnal love 
for Endymion. Painted in the ’thirties 
of the seventeenth century, during the 
artist’s great period, the Selene and En- 
dymion is expressive of Poussin’s ambi- 
tion to combine Raphael's graceful, 
classical drawing with Titian’s beauty 
of color. 

The Caravaggio, as yet unpublished but 
attributed by Dr. Herman Voss, the living 
authority on the seventeenth century Ital- 
ian painter, was acquired by purchase of 
the Founders Society. Entitled Man Sell- 
ing Melons and measuring 51% by 38% 
inches, it is one of the early pictures by 
this founder of seventeenth century nat- 
uralism who exerted such an enormous 
influence on the European painting that 
followed him. Already in the Institute’s 
collection is a large group of paintings 
by men who carried Caravaggio’s in- 
fluence all over Europe, such men as 
Louis and Mathieu LeNain, Ribera, and 
eventually Rembrandt himself. The 
Man Selling Melons reveals superbly 
Caravaggio’s remarkable originality in 
the handling of light and shade and in his 
detailed treatment of still-life objects. 

The gift of Magnasco’s painting of 
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SABIN GALLERIES 
NEW MACKREL, NEW MACKREL” 
drawing showing Miss Rebecca Stanier 
Plaisted sitting in a chair proudly con- 
templating her masterpiece. Of the Eng- 
lish furniture, a set of eight Chinese 
Chippendale chairs and a pair of easy 
chairs of which the latter formed part of 
a large suite supplied by Chippendale to 
his patron the Duke of Buccleuch pro- 
claim themselves the work of a master 
craftsman. From the early Elizabethan 
furniture represented by a fine refectory 
table, the exhibition traces the art of 
the ebeniste through the Queen Anne, 
and William and Mary periods. The 
later eighteenth century furniture has 
been selected almost entirely for its ex- 
cellence of form and beauty of wood. 
The most unusual piece is the tambour 
(Continued on page 15) 


Don Quixote, by Luigi Grassi of Flor- 
ence, is made especially appropriate by 
the growing interest in this late Baroque 
painter who has been called the fore- 
runner of Impressionism. With its fine 
harmony of browns and its suggestive 
drawing, the Don Quixote seems to have 
been painted one hundred and fifty years 
before its time. Magnasco is generally 
represented in America by landscapes 
and group interiors, and the Institute is 
fortunate in having this splendid exam- 
ple of another side of the Italian artist 
—the side that loved to paint genre 
scenes depicting jugglers, beggars, mer- 
chants and craftsmen at their work. 

The Institute’s large collection of 
twentieth century paintings has been 
materially increased during the year by 
a number of watercolors and oils. From 
the exhibition of modern German wa- 
tercolors in March four by Christian 
Rohlfs, and one each by Schmitt-Rott- 
luff, Dobel and Lange were purchased 
by various donors, and through the 
Founders Society was purchased a large 
painting of Jerusalem (31% by 50% 
inches) by Oscar Kokoschka, most im- 
portant of the living central European 
painters. Kokoschka has been represent- 
ed in the Institute by examples of his 
early and middle periods, pictures with 
rich, deep colors and highly simplified 
design. The picture of seldom-painted 
Jerusalem reveals his recent style at its 
best. As rich in detail as a Byzantine 
mosaic, its light, yet warm reds, browns, 
blues, and greens, suggest almost a modi- 
fied impressionism. 

Although the year’s most outstanding 
additions have been to the collection of 
paintings, other departments of the In- 
stitute have also enjoyed good fortune, 
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“PORTRAIT OF 


The ART NEWS 


ireau (of French inspiration), inlaid 

ith an elegant profusion of flowers 
rarely met with in English cabinet work 
(he English silver is particularly strong 
n representative pieces of the Common- 
vealth, later Stuart and early Georgian 
periods. A small collection of English 
porcelain, principally Worcester and 
Chelsea lends beauty and accords deco- 
ratively with the old English furniture 
lhe exhibition affords pleasure and in- 
terest to the devotee of decorative art 


* * + 


Of particular importance to the Lon- 
don art enthusiast has been the news ot 
Dr. George M. Richter’s identification of 
a Giovanni Bellini. No female portrait 
has been attributed to Bellini with any 
degree of certitude. Marcantonio Michiel 
has noted in his diary a portrait of a 
young lady and Vasari in his “Vite” 
records the fact that the great Venetian 
painter executed for Pietro Bembo a por- 
trait of the latter's mistress before the 
departure of Bembo for Rome in 1512 

It is probably this portrait, mentioned 
by Vasari that Dr. Richter has identi- 
fied, giving conclusive chapter and verse 
for this pronouncement. It seems iden- 
tical with a female portrait by this mas- 
ter, mentioned in the Catalogue made by 
Vertue of the collection of King Charles 
|. With the description and measure- 
ments furnished by Vertue, the rediscov- 
ered work corresponds in every particu- 
lar 

fo secure the Bellini, King Charles 
exchanged a Raphael with Lord Pem- 
broke who had acquired for his collec- 
tion several Venetian pictures including 
the Bellini in question. These were 
brought to Venice in 1615. A’ seven- 
teenth century copy of the portrait is 
known to have been formerly in the 
Dircksen Collection in Berlin. 


* * + 


One of the most important exhibitions 
held in London for some time is the loan 
exhibit of rare and famous miniatures, 
a part of the Hothfield heirlooms, held 
at Messrs. Stuart & Turner's Galleries 
in conjunction with Mr. Ernest Watkins 
This display, made possible through the 
kind permission of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hothfield, will donate the net proceeds 
of the entrance fee to the Hospital for 
Women, Soho Square. It provides a rare 
opportunity for all those interested in 
an art at once eclectic and elegant. These 
portraits are so exquisitely beautiful and 
radiant in color that this, together with 


the jeweled splendor of their settings, 
lends them “a grace beyond the reach 
of art.” This is the first time since the 
formation of this famous collection that 
it has been shown publicly. 

\mong the portraits by the most nota- 
ble artists of the age including Petitot, 
Richard Crosway, Dumont, J, B. Isabey, 
J. Smart and Engleheart, ete, are those 
of Kings Louis XVI and XVIII, Sam- 
uel Pepys, Lord Nelson, Napoleon, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, Empress Josephine, Ma- 
ria Theresa, Frederick the Great and 
many others of equal importance. The 
period covered by these 200 portraits in 
miniature displays a range of remark- 
able talent and taste unsurpassed by any 
other similar period in history. 


: &'s 


lhe surrealists have come to England 
and are now holding forth an interna- 
tional exhibit at the New Burlington 
Galleries. Among the most prominent 
names featured are several who have 
long been associated with other phases 
of the modern movement. Newly in- 
cluded among the surrealists are Bran- 
cusi, Duchamp, Picabia and Picasso 
Those who are most generally repre- 
sentative of this trend are of course 
Salvador Dali, Joan Miro, Hans Arp, 
Giorgio de Chirico, Alexander Calder, 
Yves Tanguay and Paul Klee. 


ok * * 


The good old times of art sales were 
recalled at Christie's when sales totaling 
from between £70,000 and £80,000 were 
realized in one week. The dealers sur- 
prised themselves by their gusto and 
buoyancy. The sale of pictures by Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter brought nearly £24,000. 
lhe high point of the sale was reached 
when the portrait of Mariana of Austria, 
second wife of Philip IV by Velazquez 
raced from the opening bid of s5o0ogs to 
5,600gs and was seized by Mr. Robeson. 
Before this, four pictures by Constable 
totaled 4,350gs. Gooden and Fox, who 
were prominent throughout the sale gave 
1,400 for a Constable landscape and 2,- 
500 for Ochterveldt’s “Music Lesson.” 
Turner's Adonis Departing for the Chase 
painted in emulation of Titian brought 
only 3,200gs. Other important paintings 
sold for equally remarkable prices were 
Romney's portrait of John Foote, Jan 
Steen’s Backgammon Players, a pair of 
William van de Velde’s shipping scenes, 
a delightful little panel by Old Crome 
of a view of St. Martin’s Church, Nor- 
wich, Moreland’s Easy Money and a 
pair of Buchanan portraits by Raeburn. 





IN A LONDON PRIVATE COLLECTION 


A LADY” IDENTIFIED AS BY GIOVANNI BELLINI 


Forty-six pictures, many of which are 
masterpieces are now hanging in an 
exhibit entitled “Corot to Cezanne” at 
the Lefevre Galleries. Corot stands out 
beautifully as a figure painter in the life- 
size portrait of Mademoiselle de Fou- 
dras and the little Femme a la Mando- 
line.” The noble simplicity and solidity 
of the former is all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that this is a late 
work and with this formal character is 
combined an extraordinary subtlety of 
psychological expression. Les Enfants 
de Choeur by Courbet has a forcible 
scheme of white, red, black and gold 
In the Boudin, one feels a glorious ex- 
panse of light while in the Monet, the full 
flower of impressionism blossoms in the 
rainbow-lit squall, the enormous enclo- 
sure of space and movement and the 
crash of the surf. From this to Le 
Linge of Manet is a natural step for- 
ward. The color composition is almost 
perfect with the red in the hat and the 
flowers balancing the blue in the dress 
of “Maman” and the shadowed washing 
on the line. L’Ermitage de Pontoise 
by Pisarro shows a brilliant adjustment 
of tones in the march of grey and brown 
roofs against the hillside. Cezanne is 
seen in both his earlier struggling and 
later scientifically perfected phases. La 
Maison de Zola a Medan and La Mon- 
taigne Sainte Victoire illustrate both 
periods. Renoir’s charming head “Fil- 
lette au Chapeau” owes a great deal to 
Velazquez but in the portait of Madame 
Thurneyssen and her son, he is com- 
pletely his sensual self, the modulations 
of color flowing around the volumes in 
perfect accord. Without doubt, this ex- 
hibition is one of the outstanding events 
of the Paris art season. 


PARIS NOTES 


A fascinating exhibit entitled ‘cent 
ans de Theatre, Music-Hall et Cirque’ 
organized for the benefit of the “Société 
Des Amis du Louvre” is now being held 
at the galleries of Mm. Bernheim-Jeune. 
Jules Bastien-Lepage’s portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt is an engaging study of the 
famous actress. Boldini lends his par- 
ticularly dashing style to the celebrities 
of the day while Paul Cezanne is repre- 
sented by a strongly painted “La Lec- 
ture de Paul Alexis Chez Emile Zola.” 
Degas, of course, plays a prominent part 
in the exhib** with his ballet scenes which 
again remind us of his infinite versatality 
with one theme. Courbet and Daumier 
are typically represented. Delacroix, 
Forain, Gericault, Constantin Guys, 
Manet, Morisot, Renoir, Victor Hugo 
and Goncourt combine to make this an 
attractive and diversified display. Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, of course, has appro- 
priated most of the wall space for who 
has interpreted the life and vitality of 
the circus with such force as he? 











. sania 
| European Auctions 





At the Gallery Fischer in Lucerne, sev- 
eral important auction sales are sched- 
uled to take place throughout the sum- 
mer. An exhibition of fine arms and 
armours will be on view from August 1 
to the dates of sale, from September 1 
to 8. Illustrated catalogs may be ob- 
tained by application to the Galleries 
Fischer, Lucerne. The auctions to be 
conducted by Theodor Fischer will be as 
follows: Armory of the Count of Saxen- 
Altenbourg including fine swords, guns, 
daggers and pistols; the collar of Gen- 
eral von Wallenstein; the Collection of 
the late Mr. Ruesch of Zurich; Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman antiques includ- 
ing glasses, vases, bronzes, jewels, fres- 
coes and mummy-pictures; Statues and 
reliefs in marble and other stones among 
which is included Venus Anadyomene, 
The Battle of Alexandre and Roman 
tables and sarcophagi, etc.; Furniture 
of Swiss aristocratic families including 
tapestries, silver. porcelain, glass, early 
stained glass, pewter, rugs, etc.; Pic- 
tures by old and modern masters among 
whom are represented Colyin de Coter, 
Tintoretto, van Dyck, Metsu, Teniers, 
Cuyp, Hobbema, Vautier, Frélicher, 
Ziind, Spitzweg, etc.; Autographs, illu- 
minated manuscripts, incunabula, books 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and fine bindings arranged by Ul- 
rico Hoepli of Milan. 
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Mime. Paul Guillaume 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
of the XIX and XX Centuries 


OPEN DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 


PARIS: 1 Avenue du Maréchal Maunoury 


Telephone: Trocadéro 54-28 





“CHRISTIE’S”’ 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE’S has been world re- 
nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most 
of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dispersed at 
auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled experience 1s 
at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 

ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 

ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 

FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 

MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 
the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be 
borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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SILVER 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
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RALPH HYMAN” 
Specialist in Antique Silver 
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63 Great Russevi STREE' 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Opposite British Museu 
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TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI 
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KETTLES ON STANDS: 


Table Silver 


of the 


Eighteenth Century 


Clapp & Graham include 
this old English silver 
kettle and stand in their 
collection of fine silver. It 
is a particularly handsome 
one, made in London by 
George Hindermarsh in 
1734. Delicate engraving 
on the kettle and cover, 
and a fine pierced fringe 
and shell feet on the 
stand, make it an ex- 
tremely decorative table 
piece. 


James Robinson, Inc., is 


kettle and stand which 
was made in London in 
1734 by William Gould. 
The kettle is the globular 
type which came into 
fashion at the time of the 
Georges, sometimes used 
for brewing tea as well as 
tor a hot water container. 
Both kettle and stand are 
beautifully engraved. 


ee 


A silver kettle on a stand with a spirit lamp from the collection of 

Ralph Hyman of London. The kettle was made at the time of George 

111 by John Edwards. It is perfectly plain, save for the contemporary § 

coat-of-arms of Robert, tenth Lord Petre, and his wife, Mary Howard, 
sister of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk. 


English silver is shown most effectively i 


H a piece as this Georgian kettle from the a: 
4 tion of Howard & Company. It was made by Fuller 
| White in 1754, when the inverted pyrofor 


H One of the earliest types of hot water kettle, from 


the collection of Peter Guille, Ltd. It was made 


at the end of the reign of Queen Anne, 1715, at 


a time when the pyro bowl and swing handles 


4 with turned ebony grips were used on teapots and 
kettles. The lines of the spout are also charac- 
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Works 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 


INC. 





680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


C.T. LOO & CO. 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 
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! Chinese | 
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| Antiques : 
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Branches 


SHANGHAI PEKIN 


ininiadeseenemnenen — mee a 


CHAO MING CHEN 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States in 1920 


A SPAS LITT OS Ra 


Selections from the most famous col- 

lections of Chinese Porcelains, Pot- 

teries, Bronzes, Paintings, and Works 

of Art, such as “The Gallery of 

the Famous Ten Porcelains,”’ Prince 

Ch'ing, Messrs. Ku Ao, Hsiao Chi 
Ping, and others. 


339-341 East 29th Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GALLERIES 
INC. 
EXHIBITION 
| A group of works by 
the celebrated Russian 
Court Jeweler 
KARL G. FABERGE 


| including a number of 
| Important Icons 





682 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 





RALPH M. GHAIT 
GALLERIES 


CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW. YORK 


GABRIEL 
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oN 
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Rare Books &* 
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fs almost austere fashion prevalent in the days 
of Queen Anne characterizes this chest of drawers, 
which is part of the collection of the Ackermann 
Galleries. It is made of richly grained walnut, 
handsomely fitted with brass mounts. The lines and 
material adapt themselves happily to both modern 
anid antique settings. Made in England, circa 1720 


C 4 aiden brown oyster shell 
walnut with string lines of boxwood is used 
for this exceedingly rare chest of drawers 
in the William and Mary style, circa 1690. 
Bolection molding frames the three long and 
two short drawers and the walnut veneered 
top. The chest was formerly the property 
of Mrs. McAlpin Loose, Maidstone, Kent; 
now in the collection of Frank Partridge. 





CHESTS of DRAWERS 


from 
Charles Il to George Ill 


C insane 


fluenced Chippendale cabinet-work, 
always in vogue since the days of 
its origin in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, is especially appealing when used 
for a simple, utilitarian piece such 
as this mahogany chest of drawers 
from the Ackermann Galleries. The 
delicate carving of the feet and mold- 
ings adds to its dignity and charm. 


se e2eeer 
nc eee & SO ~~ 2 


_l n interesting oak 
chest of drawers from the time of Charles II. The 
oak, in all its sturdy solidity, was the favorite 
wood of contemporary cabinet-makers. Heavy 
oak and walnut moldings add dignity and decora- 
tive value to this early piece, circa 1660. It may 
now be seen in the collection of Stair @ Andrew. 
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Fine Antique 
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& Furniture 
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New York @ 
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(of Regent Street) LTD. 
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Berkel ey Square, and 
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Furniture and Water 
1 Glass on sale at 
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Telephone: Mayfair 7048 
Cables: Edwardsons, London 


14 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. I. 











MARIE STERNER 


GALLERIES 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


EHRICH-NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC, 


Old Masters and 
English Portraits 


578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Second Floor—Between 56th and 57th Streets 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS @ PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
ANCIENT ART OF AMERICA 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 





JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 








GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 
Offices: 


NORWAY HOUSE 
21-24, COCKSPUR STREET 


Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
ORMOND YARD 
GREAT ORMOND STREET 

LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
NEW YORK 
Gander & White 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc 
17-19 State Street 


HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


FORWARDING AGENTS 





Office: 
17 STATE ST. 
Cable Address: 
“JACBERG"” 


Telephones: 


LONDON 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Ine. 
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CALENDAR OF NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 


MUSEUMS AND PUBLK 
215 W. 


Art Students’ League of New York. 
through July 24. 
Brooklyn Museum, 


Sept. 1. 


Eastern Parkway. 
European Fine 


Columbia University 


August 15. 


Avery Library. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. Benjamin Franklin and His Circle, to 


{rchitectural Books, 





>: GALLERIES 


57th St. Contemporary Artist-Members, 


California Watercolors and Post Surrealists, to 
Arts, 1450-1500, to Sept. a 


Renaissance to Modern, to 


Sept. 14. Costume 


in Revivals of Greek Drama, to August 17. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 104th St. Rogers Groups, Nathalie Bailey 


Morris Collection: 
turies; 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
to Sept. 6. 


New York Public Library 


53rd St. 


Portraits of Ladies of Old Neu 
Actresses and Prima-donnas in New York, to October 7 


. 42nd St. & Fifth 


York, XVIII and XIX Cen 


Modern Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators, 


Ave. Japanese Figure Prints, to Sept. 30. 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St. Paintings, Sculpture and Prints from 


the Permanent Collection. to July Bi, 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


American Indian Art Gallery, 120 E. 
dians, June 15-Sept. 15. 
160 Park Ave. 
York Gardens, June 15-August 1. 
Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 
Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 
Group, to July 31. 


12 E. 


Arden Galleries, 


Durand-Ruel, Inc., 
to Sept. 1. 


57th St. 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 

Grand Central Art 
1936 Founder's Show, to November 1. 

Hampton Shops, 18 E. 50th St. 
to October 1. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 
Drawings, to Sept. 1. 


Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave. Watercolors by George Elmer Browne, 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 
Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 608 Fifth Ave. 
M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 

Etchers, to August 7. 
Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 
Arts Club, 


from the Permanent Collection. 


57th St. 


National 


57th St. Group Show of Work by 


Garden Sculpture, 


578 Madison Ave. 


Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 


A Modern Garden Apartment by 


{merican Paintings, 


15 Gramercy Park. Paintings and Sculpture by Life 


{merican In- 


to June 15. Watercolors of Old Veu 


57th St. Group Show of American Paintings, to Sept. 1. 


54th St. Landscapes, Flowers and Figures, by the Sponsored 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Century French Painters, 


Old Masters and English Portraits. 


Prints by American Artists, to Sept. 1. 


Alexander H. Girard, 


7th St. Group Exhibition of Paintings, Watercolors and 


to Sept. l. 


57th St. Contemporary Etchings, to Sept. 1. 


Paintings by Yvonne Pene du Bois, to July 24. 


to Sept. 1:Three American 


57th St. Group Show of American Paintings, to Sept. 1. 


Vembers: 


J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. Living Art, Old and New, to Sept. 1. 


Paul Reinhe-dt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Special Summer Exhibition, to Sept. 19. 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 


Valentine Gallery, 60 E. 5 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 
the Walker Galleries, to August 1. 

Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. 


AUSTRIA 
Vienna—to July 31—Spring Art Ex- 


hibit. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Carispap—July 18-August 9 — Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Art Photography. 
Pracue—Sept. 1-30—Exhibition of Con 
temporary Soviet Russian Art. 


FRANCE 

Paris—to August 15—Cézanne Exhibi- 
tion, Orangerie. 
to Sept. 30-—‘Baron Gros, His Friends 
and His Pupils” Exhibition at the 
Petit Palais. 
to July 31:—“The Vine and Wine in 
Art,” Musée des Arts Decoratifs. 


GERMANY 

BERLIN—July 15-Aug. 15—Olympic Art 
Exhibitions. 

BREMEN—July 27-Aug. 22—Art Exhibi- 
tion. 

MunicH—/une-Oct.—Great Munich Art 
Exhibition. 
July-Sept—“Fine Craft Art of the 
Last Fifty Years,” at the National 
Museum. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

EvinpurGH—to Sept. 5—110th Annual 
Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture. 

Lonpon —to Aug. 3— Royal Academy 
Summer Show, Burlington House. 
From June 17—Film Sets by Cedric 
Dawe, Wertheim Gallery. 


57th St. Paintings and Watercolors by 


| & Clie of European Art Events 


Ancient and Modern Paintings, to Sept. 1. 


57th St. Summer Exhibition of Paintings, to September 30. 


Artists Associated with 


Selected Old and Modern Masters, to Sept. a 


July 8-22—Watercolors by 
Clarke, Walker's Galleries 
July 8-31—Society of Graphic Art, Ex- 
hibition. 

July Members’ Sketch Exhibi- 
tion, Royal Institute Galleries. 

Now Current—32nd Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Early English Watercolors, 
Walker's Galleries 

Sept. 24-Oct. 16 — Antique 
Fair, Grosvenor House. 
Now Current 
Frank T 


Maurice 


S-31 


Dealers’ 


-English Colour Prints, 
. Sabin Galleries 


HUNGARY 
SZENTES—August 10-20 — Exhibition of 
Ancient Hungarian Art Collections. 
ITALY 
MiLan—to Sept. 3o—Sixth Triennial Ex- 
hibition of Decorative and Industrial 
Modern Arts. 

Venicr—to Sept. 30—Biennial Interna- 
tional Exposition of Art. 


SWITZERLAND 

BasLe—Aug. 31-Sept. 9 — International 
History of Art Congress successively 
at Basle, Zurich, Berne, Lausanne and 
Geneva. 

BerNeE—A ug. 23-Sept. 27—Exhibition of 
Nineteenth Century Swiss Painters, 
Kunsthalle. 

A ug. 30-Sept. 27—Exhibition by Swiss 
Artists—Photographs and paintings. 
GENEVA—A ug. 23-Sept. 22—Second Ex- 
hibition of Swiss Alpine Paintings. 
September—Exhibition of Old Gen- 

eva Art. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
DEALERS IN ANCIENT ART IN HOLLAND 


J. GOUDSTIKKER 


DR. O. HIRSCHMANN 
7 Founded 1911 
President Hon. Treasurer 


Hon. Secretary: BERNARD HOUTHAKKER, 98 Rokin, Amsterdam 


EXHIBITION 
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WORKS or ANCIENT ART 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
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